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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Frankiin Square, 


Founpep wy Dr. E, TOURJEE 


Boston, Mase. 
CARL FAELTEN, Direcror. 





Thorough and Systematic Instruction in All Departments of Music, Elocution, 
Fine Arts, General Literature, Languages and Tuning. 

A large list of Concerts, Recitals, Lectures., &c., Free to all pupils. 

A Safe and Pleasant Home for lady students in the Conservatory Building. 


Tuition for twenty class lessons, $10 to $30. 


cording to teacher 


Private lessons, $2 and upward, ac- 


Board, room, &c., from $5 to $8.50 per week, 


The Demand for our Graduates is constantly increasing and is already in excess 


of the supply 


Special Provisions for Self Help offered to prospective pupils who are needy and 


talented and who can furnish satisfactory references 


For illustrated calendar and full information address 


FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, 


Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 





Professional Cards. 


Miss L. WHEELWRIGHT, 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND VIRGIL 
PRACTICE CLAVIER. 
No. 15 Kast r7th Street, New York City. 


Miss GEORGINE SCHUMANN, 
Piano and Harmony, 
Following the Principles of Dr. Hans von Billow, 
19 East 16th Street, New York 


FRANK A. DOTY, 

Pupil of Dudley Buck and A. R. Parsons, Church 
Organist and Teacher of Organ and Piano, Is open 
for engagements 


Adéress, 15 

GEORGE SWEET, 
No. 57 and 59 West 42d Street, New York, 

At the request of many of his former pupils, and 
others, Mr. Sweet has returned to ew York and 
opened a Vocal Studio at Nos, 57 and sg West 42d Street, 


where he is ready to give instruction in the art of Sing- 
ing, and prepare pupils for the operatic or concert 


ath Street, Trov, N V 


stage 


KARL G. BERGSTROM, 
Teacher of Piano, Harmony and Counterpoint, and 


Composition 
Studio; ro Kast sth Street, New York. 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE, 


573 Madison Avenue, New York, 
} 5) Clinton Street, cor. Remsen, Brooklyn 


Resumes Teaching October 9. 
(Will receive callers from 4 to 5 P. M. only.) 


EDWARD BAXTER PERRY, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND LECTURER, 
Permanent Address, 

178 Tremont Street, Boston Mass. 


Miss LILLIE P. BERG, 
THE LEADING EXPONENT IN 
AMERICA OF ** LAMPERTI'S METHOD.” 


Call at a91 West ged Street 


Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 19 East 16th Street, New York, 
TcTE . . _ . 
MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
Piano Virtuoso. 

First prize ofthe Paris Conservatoire, Lessons in 
Piano Playing and Theory. Mr. Falcke speaks Eng- 
lish, Germanand Spanish, Address, 165 Avenue Victor 
Hugo, Paris 


Miss ESTHER BUTLER, 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
The Albany, sed St. and Broadway, N. Y. 


Mr. EDWARD SCHLOMANN, 


Late of the Metropolitan Opera, New York, 
CONCERT SINGER (Basso), 
Teacher at the Scharwenka Conservatory. 

VOICE CULTURE. (Method Garcia). . 
Sreciactins—Breathing, Tone Production and Artis 
tic Singing. German Songs 
Address, Steinway Hall, New York City. 
Studio, 14 Livingstone Place, 


STupto 








Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near o1st Street, New York 


The Laing Colee af Music of Philadelphia 
BROAD STREET 


CONSERVATORY of MUSIC, 


1331 South Broad Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Instruction in all branches of Music, Instrumental, 
Vocal and Theoretical. Faculty of thirty professors, 
Free advantages unequaled. Newest and most pro- 

ressive methods, Appointments unsurpassed, Fer 
Micstrated catalogues eddress 

GILBERT R. COMBS, Director. 








THE VOICE; 
Its Production, Training and Cultivation. 
By Mr. HARRY PEPPER. 

Pure School of Ballad Singing taught; Ladies and 
Gentlemen prepared, coached, &c., for the stage, 
opera, concert, &c., both vocally and dramatically, 

VOCAL STUDIO, “ THE HARDMAN,” 
138 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


Mut. EMILIE BENIC DE SER. 


RANO 
(Prima Donna). 
SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 
Musical Conductor, 
Vocat Instirute, 
With branches in Piano and Harmony. 

N. B.—Complete vocal instruction and development 
of the voice from the beginning to an artistic finish 
Répertoire and choral branches. Sig. Serrano would 
accept the direction of a choral society, 

323 East rath Street. 


Mus. ADELE LAEIS BALDWIN, 


: Contralto, 
Concert and Oratorio. Vocal Instruction, 
Studio, 561 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


JUL EDUARD MEYER, 
Voice Culture, 
Studio at rog East roth Street. 
Send for pamphlet; also to be had at the principal 
Music stores 


Mme. CLARA POOLE, 


Prima Donna Contralto ; Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Permanent address, 49 East 78th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
st East 87th St., New York. 


M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, 
Pianist, 
Resumed Teaching October 1. 
Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France. 


PHILIPP ROTH, 
Violoncello Virtuoso, 
Author of the “ Violoncello School,” published by 
Breitkopf & Liurtel, receives pupils, 
66 Pottsdamerstrasse, Berlin, Germany. 


MARION HENDRICKSON, 
Dramatic Soprano, Concert and Oratorio. 
Address care L. M. Runen, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


JESSIE BERND-BRYAN, 
Accompanist, 


(No Pupils Received,) 
No. 3 East r4th Street, New York. 


MISS AMY FAY, 
Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
DEPPE METHOD, 
33 West 31st Street, New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 

Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton's) and Direc- 
tor of Music at Madison Avenue M.£.Church, Ora- 
torio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall, s7th St. & 7th Ave., New York, 


C. WHITNEY COOMBS 


Has returned to New York after thirteen years of 
musical study in Europe, and will receive pupils for 
Voice Culture and Piano. 


Address Chickering Hall, sth Avenue. 


Mr. CARL V. LACHMUND, 


Professor at the ScHarwenxa Conservatory for 
Piano, Theory and Lectures, 
Private Studio, 262 ' enox Ave., New York. 


E. A. PARSONS, 


Pianist and Teacher. 








Address, Carnegie Music Hall, New York. 


WM. DENNISON, 


Tenor, Oratorio and Concert. 
457 East 57th Street, New York. 


W. W. LAUDER, 
Pianist, Essayist, Lecturer. 
Studio, 174 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Mrs. OGDEN CRANE, 

VocaL CULTURE OF ITALIAN SCHOOL, 
New York Studio, 9 East Seventeenth street. Sebas- 
tian Sommers’ Piano Wareroom, Tuesdays and Fri- 
days. Brooklyn Studio, 3co Fultcn street, Chandler's 
Hall, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

Permanent address, 46 East 46th street, 
Bayonne City, N. J, 











HELEN VON DOENHOFF, 


Contralto, 
Accepts engagements for concerts and opera, 
manent address, 
Care of Steinway Har, New York 


Per- 





ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 147 East Eighteenth Street 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 





Mr. J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 


Vocal Instruction, 
Particular attention to the English language in song. 


Address, STEINWAY HALL. 
Studio, 26 East 23d Street, New York. 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, 


Chickering Hall, Chicago, Ill. Catalogue mailed 
free on application. 
JOHN J HATTSTAEDT, Director. 


FREDERIC E. BRISTOL, | 
Vocal Instruction, 
ar4 W. 43d Street, New York. 
FRANK DE RIALP, 
Vocal Teacher, 
33 Union Square, New York. 


CHICAGO CONSERVATORY 


_—Or— 


WUSic AND PRAMATIC 4RT. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 











Leading Bands. 
G!LMORE’S BAND. 


N. Y. Twenty-second Regiment Band. 





P. 8. GILMORE, Conductor. 
ADDRESS: 
164 West 86th Street, New York. 


CAPPA'S BAND. 


N. Y. Seventh Regiment Band of 
Fifty-five Musicians. 





C. A. CAPPA, Bandmaster, 


Music furnished for all occasions. 


Address: 25 Union 8q., New York City. 


E’S BAND. 


69th Regiment, N. G. S. N, Y. 





BAYN 


WM, BAYNE, Bandmaster, 
251 Bowery, 


Music furnished for Balls, Lodges, Clubs and Private 
Parties. 





RAFAEL JOSEFFY 


Makes daily use of the VirGiL PRACTICE 
CLAVIER and carries an instrument with him 


| on his concert tours. Mr. Joseffy gives the fol- 


Auditorium Building, Chicago. 


STERN'S 


CONSERVATORY © MUSIC 


IN BERLIN, GERMANY, 


20 WILHELMSTRASSE. 


FOUNDED IN 1850. 








Directress, JENNY MEYER. 





a. Conservatory: Education in all branches of 


4. Opera School: Perfect education for the stage. 

ec. Choral classes. 

ad. Lectures: History of music and composers, 

Principat Teacners: Jenny Meyer, vocal; Robert 
Radecke, Frederick Gernsheim, composition, conduct- 
ing, organ and chorus classes; Bussler, theory; Pro- 


fessors Ehrlich, Gernsheim and Dreyschock, piano; 
Florian Zajic, violin ; Louis Liibeck, 'cello, 


music. | 
| 
| 





GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


This renowned Music School offers the accumu 
lated advantages of years of successful operation. 
Instructions in all branches of Vocal and Instrumental 

usic. Harmony, P ion, Instr ion, 
Elocution and Dramatic Art, Foreign Languages, 
Drawing and Painting. Students have the use of a 
fully appointed stage with scenery, pipe organs, harp, 
library and other free advantages equal to 10 lessons 
per week. For particulars address 


E. EBERHARD, Mus. Doc,, President, 
The Grand Conservatory of Music, 
16 East 23d St. New York. 


GNEVKOW & STERNBERG, 


Concert and Music Teachers’ Agency, 
31 LINKSTRASSE, 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 


Mme. DESIREE ARTOT-DE PADILLA, 


Begs to announce that her address is 


64 RUE JAUFFRAY, PARIS, FRANCE, 


And that she is prepared to receive pupils 
professional and amatuer. 




















lowing strong indorsement of the CLAVIER: 


Mr. VIRGIL : 

Dear Sir—Allow me to congratulate you 
on your useful and much needed invention, 
the ‘‘ Practice Clavier.” I am using it and 
like it very much. The principles of touch 
involved are correct and meet my full appro- 
bation. For acquiring perfect finger control, 
for gaining strength and endurance and as 
a means for silent practice it is excellent. 
Wishing you great success, 

I am cordially yours, 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 





Instruments rented at a distance with 
privilege of buying. Send for circulars. 
VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., 
26 West Fifteenth Street, New York. 


LESSONS BY MAIL 
HOWARD VOICE METHOD. 


The Howard Method has discovered just those half 
dozen efforts of tongue, palate, lower jaw, inner cheeks 
and throat which produce the beautiful artistic tone of 
singing. Its Lessons by Mail give the pupils sure con- 
trol over them by many easy devices, 

Improvement in tone and style almost from the 
start is wonderful, ‘Astonishing!’’ is the usual re- 
port. 


Send for circular containing full desoription, almost 
incredible testimonials, and a list of Mr. Howard's 
works. Address 


JOHN HOWARD, 


36 West Twenty-sixth Street, New York. 


MOZART SYMPHONY CLUB 


of New York. 
Permanent address: 


$27 SOUTH FIFTH ST., BROOKLYN, NX. Y. 


Messrs. RICHARD STOELZER and MARIO 
BLODECK, Proprietors, 


A. GLAS, 


Music Dealer, Publisher and An- 
tiquarian, 


BERLIN, W., GERMANY, 


Principal Store, - Potsdamerstrasse 26 B, 
(Opposite the High School of Music,) 


Branch Store, - Franzdsischestrasse 38, 39. 











Founded 
1838. 


Founded 
1838. 





SPECIALTY : 


' : ' 
TopicalSongs from GermanComicOperas, 
Complete stock of the Editions Peters 


and Breitkopf & Hartel. 


Second-Hand Music at a Great 
Discount. 





BPrASK FOR CATALOGUE. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market. 

We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 


Foot East roth Stree., New York. 


shaved. 
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GEORGE HAGEMEYER & SONS, 


MATIOGANY, 


Hardwood Lumber and Veneers, 


YARDS: Foot of E. 10th & E. 1 1th Sts., NEW YORK 


OFFICE: Foot of E. 11th St., 





CONSERVATORY OF MOSIC, SONDERSHAUSEN, Thuringia, Germany. 


(Under the patronage of the Court.) 


OMPLETE. education in musical branches, including solo singing for opera and concert. Annual Dues: 
Vocal Department, $50 Instrumental Department, $38 (150 marks). Cost of living in good families 
$125 a year and upward (soo marks), Free admission for pupils to the concerts of the court orchestra, 

and vocal as well as theory pupils have free admission to the general rehearsals of the opera. 


Director, Prof. SCHROEDER, Court Conductor. 





MACKEKAR & NOEL,, 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 


22 Passage des Panoramas, PARIS, FRANCE, 


HAVE 


“LE SERMENT DE PIKRRETTE.” 


Score, with libretto, net 8 francs ($1.60). 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Pantomime in three acts and four tableaux. 


L. LAMBERT, *“*CAPRICE MAZURKA" for piano. 
A. PARENT, “SILENCE, THE CHILD IS SLEEPING.” 
A. PARENT, “ BRUNETTE.” 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS ANDIMPORTERS, 
21 East 17th Street (three doors west of Broadway), 


NEW YORK. 
SOLE AGENTS forth UNITED STATES, 


Besides their own publications, for the publications of 


CHAPPELI| c& CO., | 
ROBT. COCEHS c& CO., 


Melody for voice, violin and piano, 


Melody (high and low edition). 





_ London, 
J.B. CRAMER & CO. — tnplani, 
HOPwWwoondD ck CREW, _ 
New lists of our own publications now ready. 
Monthly lists of the publications of the five houses will be published regularly, with 


TRADE IMPRINTS if so ordered. 


Please write for these lists and catalogues. 


ie 





JOHN COPCUTT. ESTABLISHED 1832. WM. BOOTH. 


BLISTERED WALNUT, MAHOGANY, 
ENGLISH BROWN OAK and 
PIANO MANUFACTURERS’ VENEERS 
IN ALL VARIETIES, 


J. COPCUTT & CO., 


432 to 440 Washington St., cor. Desbrosses St., NEW YORK 


MRS. AGNES THOMSON, ‘Edwin Ashdown, 





i SOPRANO, ITED 
LIMITED, 
MR. J. F, THOMSON, come. MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
SOLOISTS. 


Hanover Square, LONDON. 


TORONTO, CANADA. 





Concerts, Oratorio and Recitals. 


For engagements, terms and dates, address 
A. W. RASMUSSEN, Manager, 
85 Commercial Bank Building, 
CHICAGO, 


New York Office, | 43 Union Square, 


LINCOLN BUILDING. 


BALTIMORE MUSICAL BUREAU, 


205 EAST BALTIMORE ST., 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


SINGERS, MUSICIANS, ETC., 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


Of all kinds furnished for every occasion, 
at the regular standard rates, 


WALTER W. THOMAS, Manager. 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





- 





HE NEEDHAM 


PIANO ORGAN COMPANY. 


CHAUNCEY IVES, President. 





CHAS. H. PARSONS, Treasurer, 


HE name of ‘* NEEDHAM ” stands foremost among the reputable organ 

manufacturers of this country and its reputation will be fully sustained. 

“Tue NEEDHAM Piano OrGan Co.” possesses one of the Largest Organ 

| Factories in the World. Modern and Improved Machinery, 

|Abundant Capital, with the aid of Able Management, Skilled 

_Labor and First-Class Material, produee THE BEST ORGANS 
IN THIS COUNTRY. 


Orrice: 292 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


YOU KNOW THAT THE 


PALACE ORGANS 


ARE MANUFACTURED BY THE 


& BLAKE ORGAN 


Co. 
OF WORCESTER, MASS., 
Where they have been made for more than 20 Years. 


T.M. ANTISELL PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE PATENT STEEL WREST 
PLANK TUNING DEVICE. 


HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 


RECEIVED SPECIAL WORLD AWARDS 
AT NEW ORLEANS AND MELBOURNE, 
Factories, Foundry, Dry Houses and Lumber Yard occupy SIX ACRES 
Railroad switch to THREE lines of RAILROADS on the ground. 


Matawan, New Jersey. 


| 


| AGENTS WANTED. 


WE PRINT MUSIC 


BY THE ENGRAVED, LITHOGRAPHIC OR TYPOGRAPHIC PROCESS, 
In the STAFF, CHARACTER NOTE, TONIC SOL FA or NUMERAL NOTATION, 


AND BIND IN PAPER, BOARDS, CLOTH OR LEATHER 
F, H. GILSON COMPANY, 54 to 60 Stanhope Street, BOSTON. 


Scharwenka Conservatory of Music, 


SI FIFTH AVENUE, 
SOUTHEAST CORNER OF SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 











it 


ORING 



































XAVER SCHARWENKA, Director, 


PRUSSIAN PROFESSOR AND COURT PIANIST TO THI 


EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA, 


ROYAL 


A counterpart in every respect of Professor Xaver Scharwenka's famous Berlin Conservatorium I horougt 
training in all branches of music, The Piano, Vocal, Harmony and Violin departments are taught by renowned 
artists, among whom may be mentioned Mr. Philipp Scharwenka for Theory and Composition, A Seminary 


for the education of teachers. Iltustrated lectures on ‘‘ History of Music’’ every Saturday. Students and 
Faculty Concerts a special feature 


Fashionable and accessible locality, as also spacious and finely appointed studios, including an elegant 
Concert Hall. Pupils can enter at any time, 


Address for terms and particulars 


EMIL GRAMM, Ceneral Manager 












PLAYED AND INDORSED BY THE WORLD'S MOST EMINENT MUSICIANS 


AND PRONOUNCED 


BY THEM 


THE MOST PERFECT PIANO MADE. 





CHICKERING & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS 


New YORK. 


BOSTON. 


CHICAGO. 





Professional Cards. 


Mme. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place, New York. 








—=—— 


METROPOLITAN 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Pianoforte Teachers’ Certificates, 


Examiners; Wau. Mason, Mus, Doc., A. C. M., and 
Acourt R. Parsons, A. \. M. 

Has no equal for the thoroughness of in- 

struction and the absolute safety of its 

methods, Fall Term opens September 14. 

Residence department for lady pupils from 


Dudley Buck, President; Albert 
Vice-President; Harry Rowe 
Shelley, Second Vice-President ; Emilio 
Agramonte, Operatic Director; Charles B. 
Hawley, Musical Director. 

For particulars send for College Annual. 


19 @ 21 EAST 14th STREET, 
New York City. 


a distance, 
Ross Parsons, 


| 


‘CHARL ES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 


| Violin, Convent of the Sacred Heart, 


Address 53 East 8th Street, New York. 


CORA LINDSEY-LAUDER, 
Voice Culture and Piano, 
3625 Forest Ave., C hicago, Ill, 


WM, H, RIEGER, 

TENOR, 
Oratorio and Concert, 819 Broadway, New York City 
HENRY RUSACK, 


Teacher of Singing, 
roo East 81st Street, New York. 


|Mr, VICTOR 1 HERBERT, 


Violoncello Virtuoso, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work; also a limited number of Pupils. 
Address 212 East 14th Street, New York. 





H, W. Greene, Secretary and Treasurer. 
JOSE PH HORNSTEINER, 
Artistic Violin Maker and dealer in fine 
old German and Italian Violins, 
27 B Potsdamerstr,, Berlin, W,, Germany, 


(Recommended by Mr, Philipp Roth,) 


Mr. JESSE WILLIAMS 
Gives Lessons in Vocal Culture, Deep Breathing, 
Vowel Formation, Tone Production and the Art ot 


Singing in English 
Address 113 East 26th Street, New York. 


Mur. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 


Vocal Instruction 
195 Bast 18th Street, New York 


Mr. WIL LIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction, 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 
Voice Culture, Piano and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera, Vocai Cul- 
wre, 160 East Goth Street, New York. 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piano Instruction, 
Stelaway Hall, New York, 





Mur. L. “CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 23 West goth Street, New York. 








ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 East a6th Street, New York. 





Mug, FLORENCE d’ ARONA, 
Lamperti’s famous pupil ; 
CARL LE VINSEN, 
the celebrated Danish Baritone. 
All branches of Vocal! Art; thorough groundwork, 
brilliant finish; voices restored; special course for 
teachers, 


124 Bast 44th Street, New York. 





| for Concerts, 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture, 
46 West 45th Street, New York. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Residence, 1377 Lexington Avenue, 
Address, STEINWAY HALL. 


EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


Musical Director of the American Composers’ Choral 
Association of New York and the Gounod Vocal 
Society of New Haven, Conn, Vocal! Instruction. 

118 East 17th Street, New York, 


MR. JAMES SAUVAGE, 
Late Primo Baritone Carl Rosa Grand Opera Co. 
Medallist—Bronze, Silver ana Gold—and Associate 

of the Royal Academy of Music, London, Teacher of 

Voice Production and Singing. Coaching according 

to the best traditional renderings in standard Ora- 

orios, Grand Operas and Concert Music. Accompanist 
onza Sauvage. 

Studio, g East 17th Street, New York. 





Receive 


callers Mondays and Thursdays only at 3 to 4 P.M. 











" ESTABLIS SHED “186 7. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Centrai Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent rrez on 
application, 


HENRY WOLFSOHN’S 
MUSICAL BUREAU, 


331 E. FOURTEENTH ST., NEW YORK. 


THE MOST RELIABLE MUSICAL 
AGENCY IN AMERICA, 


Representing leading artists in this country 
and Europe, 


CONCERT, OPERA, MUSICAL FESTIVALS, 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


L. M. RUBEN, 
23 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


Manager and Agent for 


THE MOST PROMINENT ARTISTS 


—IN— 





ARTISTS IN EUROPE. 





Leading Concert Agent, 


DANIEL MAYER, 








OPERA AND CONCERTS 


IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 





|Miss JENNIE DUTTON, 


Dramatic Soprano, 


ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 


25 MADISON AVENUE, 


180 New Bond Street, 
LONDON. 


REPRESENTS 


PADEREWSKI, STAVENHAGEN, YSAYE, 
YOUNG GERARDY, EAMES, Miss MACINTYRE, 
BARTON McGUCKIN, and other world renowned 


NEW YORK, 





BLUMENBERG, 


VIOLONCELLO VIRTUOSO, 


F.MUBELFELD & CO, 


Permanent Address, care of this Paper. 





artists. 





DOSEY INsRUMENTS 


MPENSATIN' 


TC NE 


PIS TONS 


i= KMAN SHIE 


EMIL WULSCHNER, 
[| NDIANAPOLIS,IND. 











MAUD POWELL, 
Violiniste, 


NO PUPILS ACCEPTED, 


Piano Manufacturers 


61 E, ELEVENTH ST., NEW York city. 462 East 186th St., 
NEW YORK. 





NOTICE. 


—— 


Electrotypes of the pictures of the Prue s. named artists will be sent, pre- 
paid, to any address on receipt of four (4) dollars for each. 
During a period of twelve years these pictures have appeared in this paper, 


and their excellence has been universally commented upon, 


We have received 


numerous orders for electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list for 


the purpose of facilitating a selection, 


Adelina Patti 
Ida Klein 
Sembrich 
Christine Nilsson 
Ichi 
Trebelli 
Marie Roze 
Alfred Griinfeld 
Etelka Gerster 
Nordica 
Josephine Yorke 
Emilie Ambre 
Emma Thursby 
Teresa Carrefio 
Kellogg, Clara L.— 
Minnie Hauk—2 


| Materna 


Albani 
Emily Winant 
Lena Little 
Murio-Celli 
Andrew Carnegie 
James T. Whelan 
Eduard Strauss 
Elenor W. Everest 
Jenny Broch 
Marie Louise Dotti 
Marie Jahn 
Fursch-Madi—2 
John Marquardt 
Zélie de Lussan 
Blanche Roosevelt 
Antonio Mielke 
Anna Bulkeley-Hills 
Charles M, Schmitz 
Friedrich von Flotow. 
Franz Lachner. 
Heinrich Marschner 
Edmund C, Stanton 
Heinrich Griinfeld 
William Courtney 
ronet Staudig! 
wman 

Mire Minnie Richards 
Arthur Friedheim 
Clarence Eddy 
Mr. & Mrs, C. H. Clarke 
Fannie Bloomfield 
. E. Jacobsohn 
C. Mortimer Wiske 
Emma L. Heckle 
Edvard Grie 
Adolf Henselt 
Eugen d’ Albert 
Lilli Lehmann 
William Candidus 
Franz Kneisel 
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Franz Rummel 
Blanche Stone Barton 
Amy Sherwin 
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He Schradieck 
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Wilhelm Gericke 
Frank Taft 
C. M. Von Weber 
Edward Fisher 
Kate Rolla 
Charles Rehm 
Harold way 
Adele Aus der Ohe 
Karl Klindworth 
Edwin Klahre 
Helen D. Campbell 
Alfredo Barili 
Wm. R. Chapman 
Montegriffo 
Mrs, Helen Ames 
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Otto Roth 
Anna Carpenter 

. L. Blumenschein 
Albert Venino 
Josef Rheinberger 
Max Bendix 
Helene von Doenhoff 
Adolf Jensen 
Hans Richter 
Margaret Reid 
Emil Fischer 


Merrill seappineca.18.D. 


E. S. Bonelli 

Paderewski 

Stavenhagen 

Arrigo Boito 

Paul von Janké 

Carl Schroeder 

John Lund 

Edmund C, Stanton 

Hemrich Gudehus 

Charlotte Huhn 

Wm. H. Rieger 

Rosa Linde 

Henry E, Abbey 

Maurice Grau 

Eugene Weiner 

Marion S. Weed 

Teresina Tua 

Lucca 

Ivan E. Morawski 

Leopold Winkler 

Costanza Donita 

Carl Reinecke 

Heinrich Vogel 

Johann Sebastian Bach 

Peter Tschaikowsky 

Jules Perotti—2 

Adolph M. Foerster 

J. H, Hahn 

Thomas Martin 

Clara Poole 

Pietro Mascagni 

Richard Wagner 

Theodore Thomas 

Dr. Damrosch 

Campanini 

Jenny Meyer 

Constantin Sternberg 

Dengremont 

Galassi 

Hans Balatka 
iberati 

Johann Strauss 

Anton Rubinstein 

Del Puente 

Joseff: 

Julia Rive- King 

Hope Glenn 

Louis Blumenberg 

Frank Van der Stucken 

Frederic Grant Gleason 

Ferdinand von Hiller 

Robert Volkmann 

Julius Rietz 

Max Heinrich 

A. L, Guille 

Ovide Musin 

Theodore Habelman 

Edouard de Reszké 

Louise Natali 

Ethel Wakefield 

Carlyle Petersilea 

Car! Retter 

George Gemlinder 

Emil Liebling 

Van Zandt 

Ww. Edward Heimendahl 

S. G, Pratt 

Rudolph Aronson 


Victor Capoul 
Albert M. Bagby 
W. Waugh Lauder 
Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder 
Mendelssohn 
Hans von Biilow 
Clara Schumann 
Joachim 
Ravogli Sisters 
Franz Liszt 
Christine Dossert 
Dora Henninges 
A. A. Stanley 
Ernst Catenhusen 
Heinrich Hofmann 
Emma Eames 
Emil Sauer 
Jessie Bartlett Davis 
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Willis Nowell 
August Hyllested 
Gustav Hinrichs 
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Heinrich Boetel 
W. E. Haslam 
Carl E. Martin 
Jennie Dutton 
Walter J. Hall 
Conrad Ansorge 
Carl Baermann 
Emil Steger 
Paul Kalisch 
Louis Svecenski 
Henry Holden Huss 
Neally Stevens 
Dyas Flanagan 
A. Victor Benham 
Mr. and Mrs, Carl Hild 
Anthony Stankowitch 
Moriz Rosenthal 
Victor Herbert 
Martin Roeder 
Joachim Raff 
Felix Mottl 
Augusta Ohrstrim 
Mamie Kunkel 
Dr. F. Ziegfeld 
C. F, Chickering 
Villiers Stanford 
Louis C. Elson 
Anna Burch 
Mr. and Mrs, Alves 
Ritter-Gitze 
Adele Lewin 
Pauline Schiller-Haag 
Jean de Reszké 
Marchesi 
Laura Schirmer 
P. S. Gilmore 
Kathinka Paulsen White 
Rose Schottenfels 
Mrs. Johnstone-Bishop. 
Max Bruch 
L. G. Gottsc 
Antoine de Kontak. 
S. B. Mills 

. M. Bowman 
Otto Bendix 
a: H. Sherwood 


Victor Nessler 
Johanna Cohen 
Charles F. Tretbar 
Jennie Dickerson 
E, A. MacDowell 
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William W, Gilchrist 
Ferranti 

Johannes Brahms 
Meyerbeer 

Moritz Moszkowski 
Anna Louise Tanner 
Filoteo Greco 
Wilhelm Junck 
Fannie Hirsch 
0 Banner 

Dr. S. N, Penfield 
F. W. Rie erg 
Emil Mahr 

Otto Sutro 

Carl Faelten 

Belle Cole 

Carl Millicker 

G. W. Hunt 
Georges Bizet 

John A. Brockhoven 
Edgar H. Sherwood 
Ponchielli 

F. H. Torrington 
Carrie Hun-King 
Pauline |' Allemand 
Verdi 

Hummel Monument 
Berlioz Monument 
Haydn Monument 
Johann Svendsen 
Strauss Orchestra 
Anton Dvorak 
Saint-Saéns 

Pablo de Sarasate 
Jules Jordan 

Albert R. Parsons 
Ther’e Herbert-Foerster 
Bertha Pierson 
Carlos Sobrino 
George M. Nowell 
William Mason 
Pasdeloup 

Anna Lankow 
Maud Powell 

Max Alvary 

Josef Hofmann 
Hiindel 

Carlotta F. Pinner 
Marianne Brandt 
Gustav A. Kerker 
Henry Duzensi 
Emma Juch 

Fritz Giese 

Anton Seidl 

Max Leckner 

Max Spicker 
Judith Graves 
Hermann Ebeling 
Anton Bruckner 
Mary Howe 

Attalie Claire 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawton. 
Fritz Kreisler 
Madge Wickham 
Richard Burmeister 


Helene C. Livingstone. 
M. J. Niedzielski 

Franz Wilczek 

Alfred Sormann 

Juan a 
Carl Busch 
Alwin Schroeder 
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f dae American College of Musicians has issued its 
examination papers used at the examinations 
for associateship and fellowship which took place in 


this city June 23, 24, 25 and 26 last. 

T is now settled that Eugen d’Albert will come 
I to this country about the middle of March under 
the management of A. C, Ellis. 
Boston with Arthur Nikisch, and will be heard in this 
city later. His wife, Teresa Carreno d’Albert, will 
play in London this spring. 


He will play first in 


VERYTHING is progressing, even the Nether- 
E rhenish Festivals, which hitherto we considered 
as the most conservative institution on the surface 
of the globe, excluding, of course, old England. It 
is with particular pleasure that one reads of the scheme 
for next Whitsuntide’s festival, which is to be held at 
Cologne under Wullner’s direction, and the program 
for which, starting with Beethoven's Ninth Symphony, 
is to contain only master works written after that im- 
mortal creation, thus giving a bird’s eye view of the 
development of the divine art since Beethoven. 
Foreign composers are also to receive a share of the 
program never previously accorded them in the 
Netherrhenish music festivals, the most important 
musical gatherings of Germany. 


HE German Mutual Admiration Society, alias the 
Allgemeiner Deutscher Musikverein, announces 
that because of an invitation of the committee of the 
International Exhibition for Music and the Theatre it 
will hold its next (twenty-ninth) Zonkinstler gathering 
at Vienna next summer, and not, as originally an- 
nounced, at Munich. The latter city will have the 
honor in 1893 of being the Musikverein’s meeting 
place. We hope that the more important Vienna 
gathering will give a new impetus to the rapidly 
decreasing interest in the society, which was origi- 
nally founded in majorem gloriam of Liszt, but which 
since that master’s death has rapidly degenerated into 
a mutual admiration society of such dei minorum 
gentium as Draeseke, Bronsart, Dr. Ad. Stern and 
others not worthy of mention. 


CORRESPONDENT asks about the course of in- 

struction on the violin at the Paris Conserva- 
toire and its charges. The best thing is to write to 
the secretary of the institution. The course is free 
for talented pupils, but the risk of crossing the At- 
lantic Ocean only to be refused admission is too 
great when one considers that the National Conser- 
vatory of America in this city has a free course for 
talented pupils, under the personal supervision of 
such celebrated artists as Camilla Urso and Leopold 
Lichtenberg. 


a Sa 
HE amount of the guarantee fund for Mr. F. X, 
Arens’ American concerts in Europe has received 
the following additions: 


Bi C. Patedr, Cileamas GOO oi. iid ioc ces ccecveccccee marks 41.70 
Frederic Grant Gleason, Chicago, $10....................005. 41.70 
William H. Sherwood, Chicago, $10.......... Piney Pte yea 41.70 
Clayton F, Summy, Chicago, $10...... ........... b ea dibeedlecs 41.70 
Frederic W. Root, Chicago, $10 ...... 0 ........00000 005 41.70 
Camere Beet, Cia I a ans nooks 0 nknehey bermnacwivens 41.70 
Mrs. G. F. Carpenter, of Chicago (now in Berlin)..... 20.00 
W. M., Griscom, of Philadelphia (now in Berlin).............. 100.00 

, eee eed ddntokeiakndiebeGhS uae shes ceed marks. 3870.20 
PO IRUT SRNIIIIIIT, odc, ions aus baceiccas cdbcceadeatecaduecta 1,276.00 

FE OR kes windvd Hace eds 60. ev exet ences biindcin marks. 1,646.20 


Chicago, with commendable zeal for the good 
cause, is now taking the lead in this matter. Detroit 
is also active. Mr. Arens writes to THE MUSICAL 
COURIER that his first American concert this year 
will be given at the Berlin Concerthaus on the 22d 
inst. Full particulars will follow soon, 


HE following nuggets of wisdom are taken from 

the “Hints to Students” column in the Boston 

“Musical Herald,” written by E. A. MacDowell, the 
composer : 


The opening bars of the * Tannhiuser'' overture have a certain heroic, 
medizval tinge —there is something knightly about the music which gives 
it—Stimmung. One can feel the deep brooding silence of the forest in the 
first chords of Raff’s*‘ Wald’ symphony. The first part of Goldmark's 
** Sakuntala"’ overture is full of Hindoo mysticism. Can anything be more 
suggestive than the ** Lohengrin’ prelude—can anyone ever forget its mar- 
velously suggestive coloring, from the * pure ether "’ of the beginning to 
the clash of cymbals—from the dazzling white of celestial purity to the 
deep crimson touch of humanity? 


Could anyone imagine a “second theme” to it?—find it not “ contra- 
puntal’’ enough ?—or complain of its not being in ‘‘ sonata form "’? 





Brahms, in his last symphony, wrote a Passacaglia with variations. Now, 
if the young composer does not feel himself irresistably drawn towards 
Passacagli with variations, he should not dream of trying to write them, 
just because Brahms has done so. Why should he try to show his learning 
any more than affect a lack of it in his compositions? No! music is music ; 
theory is its servant and therefore should be kept in the background. Ifa 
poem must have a prose skeleton, keep it carefully in its closet. Above all, 
do not parade the skeleton and let poetry languish in the closet. 


Mr. MacDowell, who was asked to compose the 
music to the ode for the Columbian Fair, has been 
compelled for several reasons, one of them being 
stress of work, to declinethecommission, This seems 
a pity, for he certainly is fitted for the task. John K. 
Paine will write the march. Who will compose the 
ode music is yet unknown, 


N the translation of a Hanslick feuilleton in the 
] Boston “ Musical Herald,” the following is written, 
apropos of the recent eelebrations in Vienna and 
Germany : 


What a pity it is that a festival must begin before one can heara 
Mozart concerto? This thought is awakened by the recent publication of 
a very laudable treatise by the director of the Gewandhaus Concerts in 
Leipsic, Prof. Cari Reinecke; ‘For the re-enlivenment of the Mozart 
piano concertos."’ Since Ferdinand Hiller has pass’4 away and Clara 
Schumann no more appears before the public, Rei>-_ ‘se has no rival in 
Germany as a Mozart player. He is therefore cal :d, as no other man, 
to speak a decisive word as to the conception and performance of these 
Mozart piano concertos. He holds neither the public nor the virtuosi 
alone responsible for the neglect of these works. There must be some fault 
in the works themselves. ‘' Certainly,”’ says Reinecke, ‘they afford the 
player opportunity to display his delivery and his dexterity, but not enough; 
since, according to the custom of his day, Mozart neglected to write out 
many things in his concertos as he played them himself, and ashe would 
have had them played by others, and drew only the outlines of many 
places whose filling out was left to the performer hinself.”’ 

In Mozart's day the solo player enjoyed greater liberties than in our 
day. The general adoption of the cadenza shows this; as does further- 
more the fact that Mozart has written hardly a single sign of shading in 
his concertos, while the compositions for piano alone are mostly very 
exactly marked. Mozart not only intrusted the so-called great cadenza to 
the performer, he demanded of him that he should add from his own in- 
vention the little transitions before the returns to the leading theme, 
This is shown by a number of manuscript sheets in Mozart's own hand- 
writing, which contain these “ entrances,’’ as Mozart called them, and 
which are now in Reinecke’s possession. These were probably written 
for pupils who were unable to invent such passages themselves—a proof 
that Mozart demanded at such places these little returns to the theme, 
Reinecke also shows by extracts from the concertos, both measures and 
periocs, of a poverty such as one does not find in any of his other works, 
and which Mozart surely did not play as written nor would have had them 
thus played. It is a singular fact that in his other piano works, almost 
without exception, Mozart adorns the repetitions of the slow themes and 








cantilenas (if they appear more than twice) with the most varied melis. 


matic ornamentations, which is rarely the case in his concertos. Here we 
find the singing melodies of the slow movements repeated four or five 
times and wholly without change. Plainly enough the performer is ex 
pected toappear.as the composer. Philip Em. Bach, under whose influence 
Mozart without doubt stood, wrote in one of his prefaces; ‘* Changes are 
necessary‘nowadays in repetitions; they are expected of every performer.” 
Where and how the performer is to make these variations, ornamentations, 
&c., which, without affecting its style, are yet to heighten the effect of the 
work, Reinecke’s treatise shows in the clearest and most detailed manner. 


HE « Chatterer,” whose « cynicisms” in the Boston 

‘Saturday Evening Gazette” are such welcome 

weekly contributions, had recently the following bit 
of common sense in his (or her ?) column : 


Atter hearing Paderewski, I have been wondering how much further 
piano technique can be carried. I have been asking tech 
nique has not been carried far enough ; if in fact there is not too much of 
it already. I have, moreover, been wondering anent the possibie technique 
of the players of old, say of the time of Bach, Modern pianists find that 
they have their hands full with the larger fugues of that master, and even 
the music of Scarlatti taxes them considerably. 
had technique in abundance, if the music they wrote was intended to be 
played, and it would be folly to imagine it was not so intended 
the music of the new school makes demands on the performer that the 
players of the old school could not meet, and even so famous a player as 
Moscheles confessed his inability to master the intricacies of Chopin. On 
the other hand, the great players of to-day show a like inability to master 
the simplicity of Mozart, and so the whirligig of time brings about its re 
venges. It would appear that technique may reach a point of superfluity 
It is quite likely that Paderewski has infinitely more technique than was 
achieved by Moscheles, Mendelssohn, Hummel and the other great pianists 
of the past; and it is not un'ikely that he has more than Von Billow and 
Rubinstein ; but of what use is his excess of it? 

Bach, Scarlatti, Beethoven and Schumann were unquestionably played 
perfectly in the past,and what more can the possessor of the 
thoroughly developed modern technique do for the piano music of these 
composers except find a shorter cut to the mastering of their difficulties? 
1 entertain a belief that this surprising affluence of technique is to some 
extent an unfortunate possession. In the first place it inspires the artist 
to set great importance on its display, and causes him to make more of the 
means than the end. In the next place it causes the public to lay more 
stress on the amazing finger work of the player than upon the music on 
which itis brought to bear. In both instances art is sacrificed to the arti 
ficial ; the agility with which the tools of trade are used is made of greater 
interest than that which results from their skillful use, and, after all, when 
a Beethoven sonata is perfectly played the excess of technique that the 
artist has in reserve and which has not been called for in the performance 
of the work matters little, 
right to insist that he shall be a master of the mere mechanism of his art 
If he has been industrious and has made assurance doubly sure by train 
ing his fingers to a point of flexibility in excess of any demand that may be 


myself if 


The old players must have 


Of course 


most 


When a pianist appears in public we have the 


made on them, so much the better for him; but enough is as good as a 
feast; more than enough is something that the possessor alone is called on 
to be thankful for. 

It may interest, even excite, when it is brought 
marvels of finger gymnastics in music written for that 
otherwise it is a superfluity. Then, too, playing is one thing and inter 
preting is another. In this day, when technique that would have made 


forward to show the 


purpose ; but 


the players of old gasp with astonishment is familiar to us all, when it 
has reached such a stage of development that we almost cease to be 
amazed by it, in fact when we look on it as a matter of course, there is a 
maximum of playing and a maximum of interpreting ; that is, as far as 
the composers of the past are concerned. Beethoven is played witha 
clearness, a precision, an ease and a perfection of technique that will 
probably never be surpassed ; but he is not interpreted 
be said of Mozart. The composer is made to give way to the player, and 
the meaning of his music is lost in mere technical display. 

By and by this technique frenzy will have reached its utmost limits, and 


The same may 


perhaps the pianist of the future may not arouse half as much wonder by 
his finger gymnastics as he will by his braininess as an intrepreter 

The above is strongly and clearly stated. A new 
technic has arisen—it is the technic of interpretation, 
and woe be to the pianist whose only claim toa 
public hearing is a technical one. 





DIFFERENT PEOPLE'S OPINIONS ON DIFFER 
ENT SUBFECTS. 
HE following is a symposium of musical wisdom 
gleaned from an English contemporary : 


I. Max O'Rell says that music is a recreation, and should be understood 


atonce. He prefers music written for the heart to music written for the 
mind. 
II. Mr. Pelonaski lately remarked to a violin expert that a certain in 


strument had a very poortone. “ Put look at ze peautiful varnish, look 
at the lofely shape—hang ze tone’ 

III. The fact that no celebration of the Mozart Centenary took place in 
the London opera houses tends to show, according to Mr, Joseph Bennett, 
how little the opera enters into the musical life of English people 

IV. Rubinstein considers that “the English said 
musically with Purcell. After hima flat calm supervened, and with the 
exception of oratorios and operas, which are in the hands of foreigners, 
this sterility has lasted down to our own days. It is only now that one 
begins to perceive some symptoms of awakening.” 

V. The London “ Daily Telegraph,”’ speaking of the preference shown 
for American singers in England, says: ‘* The American girl is a thing 
apart in these days, and on the lyrie stage she certainly has advantages 
over the native article, which rarely ventures to contest her supremacy 
She has * go,”’ and is never troubled with mauvaise honte 
and clever, and if the English girl means to dispute her cousin's position 


was the reply 


their last word 


she is bright 


there is need to be smart.”’ 

I. Mr. O’Rell is recommended to try a in 
He the 
combination irresistible, for everyone knows that the 


kazoo 


conjunction with Dave Braham. will find 


kazoo is a recreation and that Dave Braham writes 
music for the heart. Selah Maximilian ! 

II. Mr. Polonaski ought to know by this time that 
tone has been hung, in other words that tonal hang- 
ings are quite in vogue. Draperies that give forth 
subtly delicate tones when 
able fad that has the merit of delightful novelty. 
all means, Mr. Polonaski, hang the tones. 

III, Or rather how little Mr. Bennett enters into the 


fashion- 
By 


shaken are a 
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life of musical opera; that is, to judge by his dog- 
matic, pragmatic, didactic, priggish and altogether 
British view of Wagner's works and genius, 

IV. The knowledge of the precise moment of this 
musical reveil du lion would possibly be agreeable to 
Chevalierde Kontski, who could write another descrip- 
tive fantasy, where, in moving tones, Britannia could 
be depicted throwing off the shackles of Mendelssohn, 
Handel and Sullivan, and donning the flowing robes 
of Schumann, Wagner and Tschaikowsky. Vive da 
Liberté, 

V. So say we all the time. 


Have you any more? 





THE NEW DISPENSATION. 


1, ae new dispensation in art as shadowed forth by 


the “Raconteur” in these columns recently 


called forth a hearty protest from W. J. Henderson in 
last Sunday's “ Times,” for to Mr, Henderson the new 
dispensation is both dainty and dirty. Here is what 
he says: 

It seems that centuries have characters. The fin de siéc/e mind is no 
new thing under the sun, for every epoch has been closed up with a snap 
like the shutting of a volume in the history of humanity. The closing of 
the present century bids fair to end with something like a midsummer 
madness in art, especially in music and the drama, What with Ibsens, 
Maurice Maaterlincks and Richard Strausses plucking like heartless 
ghouls upon the snapping heartstrings of humanity, treating the heart as 
a scientific monochord for the measurement of intervals of pain, and 
finally poking with their skeleton fingers in the ashes of the tomb to see 
if they cannot, perchance, find a single glowing ember of human agony, we 
have attained a state of morbidity in art which is or ought to be appalling. 

Maurice If he chooses to 
place the soul of a blind man 
and analyze its feelings when it is informed of death by the sense of 
touch, let the critics of the drama and of literature deal with him. It 
It may be that, like McIntosh Jellaludin, 


Maaterlinck needs scant discussion here 
upon his intellectual dissecting table 


may be that it is a great work 
he paid for it with seven years’ damnation (surely not enough), but 


“some of it must go."’ When art turns to seek her inspiration in the 


brothel, in the pest house and in the asylum it is time for a new renais- 
sance. It is time for someone to arise and preach a new crusade of pure, 
chaste, classical beauty 

Richard Strauss, believing himself to be a follower and an emulator of 


Richard Wagner, is in truth a musical Maaterlinck, atonal Ibsen, Vague, 
indetinable fancies, grotesque and monstrous mysticisms, gaunt shapes 
and horrid impossibilities are his substitutes for clean, strong, pure vital 
ideals, To sing in music the gross yearnings of a Don Juan, proclaiming 
them to be representative of the aspirations of humanity; to prod the 
dying man to more gasps and record them with phonograph and metro 
nome for future reproduction on trombones in syncopated rhythms—these 
seem to be worthy objects for the art of music in the mind of Richard 
Strauss 

Technic? Yes, he knows how to say his dire sayings; but, compared 
to such writers as Maaterlinck and Strauss, Emile Zola is a Theocritus and 
Guy de Maupassant a Hesiod. The Frenchmen are realists; they tell 
things that might better be untold, but they are things that are and 
will be, and that must be met. The Scandinavian, the Belgian and the 
German are mystics, and they speak the things that are not, or, at least, 
are not typical. Art hasnoright to treat as types things that are not 
types, It is falsehood of the deepest and most accursed kind. 

Richard Wagner is dead, but his works are sufficient for the time. 
Germany feeds upon them and is content, even though Strauss tries to 
apply the Wagnerian dramatic style to absolute music and goes mad for 
want of text and action. Strauss should compose music for one of 
Maaterlinck's plays. 

Is the redemption to come from France? Where is the organ voice of 
Gounod is old and his hand trembles, Saint-Satns does not know 
his own ideals are, and Massenet worships at the feet of the 
Who sings there?) Where is the fin de siécde Rameau? 


Shall the nursery of human song rear a new babe? 


Gaul ? 
what 
scarlet woman 
Is it Italy? 
name Mascagni? 


Is his 
Or is he only the avant courenr, the herald proclaiming 
* This is the fashion of the new peace 
Is the * Cavalleria Rusticana” simply a 
proclamation of the new renaissance that is to come, at once a model and 


in the heat of battle a peace that 


doth not pass understanding ?"’ 
amandate? The writer of this column once said; ** When a composer 
arises who will know how to superimpose upon the anatomy of the Wag- 
ner music drama the fair exterior of a finished vocal art, we shall have 
a form of opera in which ideal beauty shall go hand in hand with consum, 
mate significance.”’ 

Is that what Mascagni is pointing at—perhaps himself a thoughtless 
Has Germany thrown back into Italy the 
how truthful and expressive 


tool inthe hands of destiny? 
lesson which Italy first taught the world 
music should be written? * * © 

“A thing of beauty is a joy forever,’’ The Apostle Paul never spoke 
a greater truth than did John Keats when he said that. There is no need 
for the musician to follow the wild leadership of mystics, To be sure 
there is no other * Siegfried."’ “ Iphigenia" is inviolable, ** Donna Anna” 
unapproachable, and ** Alda"’ has been written. But because these noble 
themes have been used let not the composer walk the hospitals. The new 
day must break, The kingdom of beauty is inexhaustible in its resources. 
Speak you, Ralph Waldo Emerson, and round for us a close: 

* Wherever snow falls, or water flows, or birds fly, wherever day and 
night meet in twilight, wherever the blue heaven is hung by clouds or 
sown with stars, wherever are forms with transparent boundaries, where- 
ever are outlets into celestial space, wherever is danger and awe and love, 
there is beauty, plenteous as rain, shed for thee, and though thou shouldst 
walk the world over thou shalt not be able to find a condition inopportune 
or ignoble., 


The idea of perfume as an art adjunct is as old as 
the hills, Why it should be sneered down is only ex- 
plainable by the fact that every subtilizing of art is al- 
ways met by opposition from the apostles of brawn. 
Chopin, whom Rubinstein unduly lauds, was the ex- 
ponent of most subtle musical ideas, ideas that really 
belong to psychology rather than the realm of music 
—at least, that is what his opponents say. The Rev, 
Dr. Haweis preached the evangel of a new pyro- 
technic-symphonic art which was dilated upon in 
THe Musica CouRIER years ago. The one objection 
to the fin de siécle school of music, verse, perfume 
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and color is that it is essentially morbid, unhealthy. 
When some master arises above the pallid nastiness 
and gloom of this talented group (and the Gallic group 
is very talented) and will create some sunny, fresh 
masterpiece, in which all the delicacy of touch and 
insight of vision still remains ; in a word, if a French- 
man can compose or write without Berlioz’s or Baude- 
laire’s influence hovering about, poisoning the at- 
mosphere, then we shall have something like. From 
Italy, enfeebled by sensuous indulgence in music, 
will the new story hardly come; rather look eastward 
to the-new old race—the Russians, They have 
strength—barbaric as it is—and when they become 
free the world will be astonished at the art results. 





“FIE UPON YOU, MISTRESS PATTY!" 
iE upon you, out upon you, old faced jig,” Mis- 

F tress Patty. To think that, like a female 
Punch, here you are again, with your old smirk and 
trill ; to think that a quarter of a century has gone by 
and as yet you have contributed nothing to the prog- 
ress of your art ; to think that you have been singing 
the same old “Bel Raggio” and “Home, Sweet 
Home,” and that since your advent in this life Wag- 
ner has labored, lived and died ; Bizet written “ Car- 
men,” and Verdi shaken off the shackles of his venial 
and venal youth, Oh, Mistress Patty cake, aren't you 
ashamed? When you look in the mirror and see 
each new wrinkle don’t you shudder? When some 
new little rift in your matchless lute of a voice dis- 
closes itself to your terrified consciousness, don’t you 
reflect that your selfish, greedy, grasping, avaricious 
life could have been different? You need not fear, 
Mistress Patty; you will never die nor will you stop 
singing, You are the Wandering Jewess of vocal art 
and you are doomed for all time to roam the globe, 
as an awful warning to young women with beautiful 
voices and inordinate ambitions. You are a great 
artist, Mistress Patty. Yes, a great, soulless, me- 
chanical song bird, whose interior is filled with clank- 
ing, cunning devices, but in whose breast no heart has 
throbbed with “Elsa” passionate questions. No 
need of “Lohengrin” crying to you: ‘Nie sollst du 
mich befragen.” You ask no questions—only terms. 
No «Siegfried will ever gaze in your brilliantine 
eyes, for you would never awaken if he had traversed 
centuries of flame to seek you, “Heil dir Licht, heil 
dir Sonne ” is not for your lips, You would languidly 
gaze at the savage youth who would come bounding 
to you, fanfare in his mouth, and then turning toward 
Maestro Arditi lisp ‘The Last Rose of Summer,” 

“ Leonora’s” wifely devotion does not touch you, 
you are too much bound up in yourself; the painted 
gaud “ Traviata” fills your shallow heart with joy, 
and « Abscheulicher” shocks your dainty ear drum, 

But oh, what you have missed, Mistress Patty, by 
your clam-like isolation from the throbbing nerve of 
art. All the castles in Wales, Nicolinis and hairless 
Mexican dogs, newspaper puffs, Mr. Grau's floral 
tributes will never compensate you for your failure in 
life. The canary in a gilt cage warbles contentedly, 
but the eagle cleaves the azure sunwards. One mo- 
ment of Lilli Lehmann is worth an eternity of you. 
Fie upon you, Mistress Patty ! 





PATTI IN BOSTON. 

DELINA PATTI drew comparatively as large an 
A audience last Friday night in Boston as she 
draws in this city, and tickets sold at $4 and $3 a seat, 
although many persons occupied seats at $2 and 
$1.50, and for $1 admission she could be heard if the 
listener was willing to hear « Home, Sweet Home ” and 
stand it for any length of time. 

One of the Boston papers called it her “latest 
last” appearance, but the financial results justify the 
management to give Boston another show to hear the 
divine diva at a stirring “farewell” concert, and 
“Home, Saccharine Home” will again be heard at a 
cost of a couple of cents per note to admiring 
audiences in Boston, New York and other cities. 

The day after the concert Patti left for Philadelphia 
via New York, occupying her private Pullman car 
with her poodle, her maids, Mr. Nicholinasloty and 
one of her managers, Mr, Schoeffel, who was aided by 
his clerks and bookkeepers and the section manager 
of the New England Railroad Company and the tele- 
graph operator, and a few others, to make ‘«‘ Madam ” 
comfortable, and see that the poodle didn't catch la 
grippe while he was delayedin Boston. Mr. Schoeffel, 
at the suggestion of Abbey and Grau, who had tele- 














graphed just in time, laid in a supply of Lydia Pinck- 
ham’s vegetable compound and some Perry Davis 
pain killer, to meet any emergencies that might arise 
during the voyage, and amid salutes, the ringing of 
ears and the tooting of the locomotive, Patti started 
from Boston with $2,856.25 additional surplus to be 
added to her account. 

Ten years have now passed since Adelina Patti 
made her appearance at Steinway Hall after having 
sung all over Europe for a score of years, and yet in 
all these years not a new idea, not a new musica] 
thought has emanated from her although she has 
taken from this continent nearly a million dollars. 
The same concert repertory she now sings in each 
city was sung by her and those who assisted her and 
the same encores, the same smiles and bows, the 
same newspaper twaddle, the same interviews, the 
same environment and the same endless repetition 
of sickening detail made all mention of her a surfeit, 
as it does now for intelligent musical people. 

As an historical personage Patti represents an in- 
teresting reminiscence ; as a living force in music or 
song the effect of her presence is deleterious and in 
most respects pernicious. Her influence is depressing, 
for it retards the spirit of progress and has a danger- 
ous and reactionary effect upon all aspiring singers. 
She stimulates the desire to practice a particular 
school of vocalism which will find no usefulness in 
the approaching century, and which, but for her ex- 
ceptional gifts, would have no personal exponent to- 
day of sufficient forcé to give it any prestige whatso- 
ever, 

She introduces at her concerts the cheap popular 
air with the avowed intention of securing the ap- 
proval of what she knows to be the masses as 
contradistinguished from the critical and musical 
community, and in catering to this element with 
“Coming Through the Rye” and ‘Home, Sweet 
Home,” she impudently challenges the contempt of 
every self respecting musician, She complains of the 
treatment she receives at the hands of the latter 
classes, but she is at all times conscious of its 
causes. 

While vocal art has found in her a remarkable ex- 
ponent who was marvelously gifted by nature, the art 
of music has been hampered by her presence and the 
sooner she disappears from the scenes the better it 
will be for the present generation, which has higher 
aims and purposes than mere pyrotechnical vocaliza- 
tion based upon operatic airs that are as dead as Neb- 
uchadnezzer himself. 


THE RACONTEUR. 


> 








It was in the early days of California, A friendly game was in progress, 
and one of the players was rendered noticeable by the loss of an eye, The 
game progressed quietly for some time, but the luck was very one sided 
until one of the gentlemen interested drew his pistol and placed it on the 

able, 
* Somebody's cheatin’, "’ he remarked ; ** cheatin’ all the game. I don’t 
mention no names, but if*that cheatin’ don't stop whoever it is will lose 
his other eye.”’—From the unpublished memoirs of ** Judge” Arkell. 

HARLES F. TRETBAR, otherwise known 

as the ‘ Boss,’’ finding that he had some four or five 
hours to spare out of the twenty-four resolved to go in the 
publishing business (for he is an industrious man, as you 
all know), and one of the new books he has given us is 
Anton Rubinstein’s ‘‘ A Conversation on Music,’’ which is 
done into acceptable English by Mrs. John P. Morgan, and 
can be procured at Steinway Hall. 
“7 2 

Iam not going to dessicate the little book, I will 
leave that for you to do, but I want to say a few words 
about it. As a repository of vanity, disappointed hopes, 
gall, jealousy, many noble truths, likewise half truths, the 
book is simply monumental. Having failed as a great 
dramatic composer, Rubinstein naturally does not admire 
Wagner, but to put Schubert and Chopin above Mozart is 
one of those incomprehensible freaks of critical judgment 
that makes one shudder to think of the possibility of great 
composers ever occupying critical tribunals. 

I yield the palm to no one for a passionate admiration 
of Frederic Chopin and Franz Schubert; but Mozart! 
Music would simply have remained stagnant if musicians 
wielded “the critic’s baton. Rubinstein very rightfully 
sneers at the name Rellstab, the critic, gave to the C sharp 
minor sonata. ‘*Moonlight’’ is about the last thing it 
really is. It is also absurd to call the E flat symphony of 
Beethoven the ‘ Eroica,’’ and while he was about it he 
might have called the C minor, the fifth, the ‘ Eroica.” 
That is truly heroic, Listen to the first few measures— 
tragic indeed and fully warranting the legend ‘ So klopft 
das Schicksal an die Pforte."’ 

Rubinstein is morethan correct in his estimate of Bach— 
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he could not say enough about that god of tone, but there 
is little use of his belittling Haydn, who was more to us 
than we care to acknowledge. Never despise the bridge 
that carried you over, and Haydn was a very important 
plank in that bridge. Wonderful, too, was Weber in the 
development of a variety of art forms, and I doubt greatly 
if Rubinstein, with the enormous amount of work he will 
leave behind him, will ever bequeath us anything as dis- 
tinctly typical as Weber’s. Rubinstein, notwithstanding 
that he prates of naturalism and puts Glinka on a pedestal 
much too large for the stature of his talents, has been false 
to hiscountry and has coquetted so frequently with the 
heavy Teutonic muse across the Rhine that he has lost his 
Russian flavor, consequently he is only a plodder in fields 
well ploughed before him. He has never created a distinct 
art form, even such a form as the symphonic poem of 
Franz Liszt, whom he relegates to the lowest depths of 
artistic Hades. He wasa great pianist, Rubinstein, but I 
fear me when time has whitened our bones (or the crema. 
tories calcined them) the Rubinstein music that will be 
played by talented New Zealand girls will be his melody in 
F, some of the D minor concerto, some of the songs, one 
’cello sonata, none of his operas or symphonies. The 
staccato etude will probably be taught, just as Czerny’s 
teccata in C is now in the conservatories. But get the 
book, it is instructive, it is amusing and it is sad. 
+ ™ 7 

One thing I cannot for the life of me but agree with. 
Rubinstein places instrumental music far above vocal mu- 
sic er the amorphic forms of vocal and instrumental music 
we call operas, music dramas andthe like. There he is right. 
No possible amount of stage illusion, no great singing, no 
perfect music like Wagner’s in ‘* Tristan ’’ and ‘* Meister- 
singer ’’ can even blind one to the sham, to the theatrical. 
ness, the unreality of it all. The human element entering 
so personally in it, vanity, the strongest passion of life 
(Schopenhauer to the contrary, notwithstanding), gets full 
play,and alas for art, It cowers at the sweep of the prima 
donna’s train, it vanishes before the yelp of the tenor’s 
C in alt. Alas! fashion enters in the calculation of the 
composer, even though he be the mighty Richard himself; 
one’s illusions are shattered at every step, for no perform. 
ance devised by man can be given without a jar—even at 
Bayreuth, I have heard—and then, too, the form known 
as music drama is a contradiction. Words spoken have a 
million times the definiteness of words sung. Don’t talk to 
me of the words being enhanced by the musical note— 
that is all rot. There is more verbal music in Swimburne 
than all the alliterative verse of Richard Wagner, wedded 
as it is to immortal harmonies. Come now, and drop your 
cant about music and song being married. There is more 
pith, more subtle suggestion, in a great symphony than in 
all the music dramas ever foisted on us by composers with 
misguided ideals. 

The older I grow the more philistine I become, and the 
more I realize the importance of that so lovingly dwelt 
upon by Edward Hanslick—the importance of form, In 
vertebrate art will survive as a warning to young compos- 
ers of what to avoid in art—just as the plesiosaurian mon- 
sters of the jurassic or some other geologic epoch sur- 
vive to warn us that the age of monstrosity has passed. 
And I am perfectly sure you will agree with me when I 
say that I would certainly avoid a pterodactyl, 'a jabber- 
wock, a jubjub bird, or any other specimens of the grue- 
some monsters whose bleak bones rear roofwards in our 


museums. 
* 
= o 


The quotation at the head of my column to-day isa 
masterpiece of appositeness. If somebody doesn’t stop, he 
will indeed lose the other eye. I refer now particularly 
to the opera at the Metropolitan Opera House, which is fast 
speeding Teutonicwards. Verd. sap. 

. ‘. * 

Did you ever start out with high resolves, beating 
heart and tense pulse in some endeavor, then stop by the 
wayside to cull some lovely flower painted by the cunning 
hand of Mother Nature? How many among us have not 
been diverted from the one ideal of our life by an untoward 
accident, which switches our life’s rhythm into new chan- 
nels? A glance of a woman’s eye, the curious note of an 
exquisite instrument, a chance meeting with a friend, a 
clarion phrase from those golden lips of Ingersoll, presto! 
the old is abandoned and the new current sweeps us away 
to new adventures, new eddies where we struggle or else 
we perish, new rocks where our hopes are shivered to thin 
slivers of woe, or, peradventure, we are borne out on a 
broad stream of prosperity, whose waves ripple with crisp 
sunshine, and the laughter of children, true Mozartean 
echoes, is heard in the criss-crangle of life’s symphony. 

* , - 

Reginald de Koven, whose “ Robin Hood ” was like 
a draught of fresh, sparkling spring water afterthe muddy 
inanities of ‘*Wang ” & Co., has just finished in company 
with that incomparable jester, Harry B. Smith, of Chi- 
cago, a new opera to be called ‘* The Knickerbeckers,”’ the 
incidents culled from Washington Irving, who was a well 
undefiled of American legend, The work will be produced 





by the Bostonians, who will soon come to the Garden 
Theatre to play ‘*Robin Hood,” which was withdrawn 
much too soon. Mr. De Koven, who isa pupil of Delibes 
and Richard Genée, has genuine talent for opera comique, 
and some good things may be expected in the new work, 
particularly as the libretto is Harry Smith at his best. 


Poor piano player (apologetically)—* Really, I. don’t 
give much time to my music.’’ Musician (with a shudder 
of disgust)—*' Well, I should say not!”’ 

a =o = 

The following, clipped from the St. Louis “ Chroni- 
cle,’’ gives a faint idea of the culture musical employed on 
the staff of that distinguished journal. I cannot give the 
cuts which represent Paderewski with his head of old gold 


locks and Paderewski shorn of his hair altogether, but I | 
| profession in France, if not in the whole world, died at Ne 


fancy the text will suffice. 
The article was headed: ‘‘ Paderewski’s Awful Left. 
drives men to drink at the Southern at 3 A. M.:”’ 


It | 


PERSONALS. 


Alwin Schroeder Praised.—Even Philadelphia can grow 
enthusiastic once in a while, to wit the ‘Inquirer's "’ criti- 
cism on Alwin Schroeder’s solo performance: ‘* Mr. 
Schroeder is a delightful cellist and, artistically considered, 
his work was the best of the evening. Two encores were 
demanded. The ’cello is the greatest of all single part 
instruments, and Mr. Schroeder is one of the world’s best 
ptrformers.’’ By the way, what does the writer mean 
by a ‘single part instrument ?”’ 

The Henschels Are Coming. 
last Sunday say : The Henschels have made a contract for 
forty recitals in the United States. They will start on their 
tour in March. 

Death of Chollet.—The oldest 


Reports from London of 


member of the musical 


mours on Wednesday last. His name was Chollet, but it 


| has naturally long since disappeared from the play bills, 


| for its owner was born in 17098. 


The Southern Hotel guests and management are just recovering from | 


the presence of Paderewski, the man with the phenomenal shock of hair 
and equally eccentric skill on the piano. 

Mr. Paderewski, when at home, lives in the fair land of Poland. 
he lives does not appear, but it is worth while betting that he does not 
put on any of the airs that have distinguished him in America. Not 
to mention the difficulty of giving the long haired genius the service 
he demanded, which, of course, put him on splendid terms with 
the servants, he came near causing a hegira of the guests night before 
last. 

‘The great Paderewski was pacing the floor of his parlor at1a.m. His 
eyes were in a fine frenzy rolling, and his long fingers were run con- 
stantly through his romantic locks as is the habit of poets, musical 
geniuses and Wild West heroes. Suddenly his muse seized him. He made 
his way to the grand parlor. 

A single light was burning. 
genius made the room as light as day. 

The grand piano was open, Like the couchant tiger upon thé innocent 
lamb did Paderewski pounce upon the instrument with his terrible left, 
and his almost equally terrible right. 

For two hours caprices heroique, scénes du battle, Alpine storms, imita- 
tions of Judgment Day, cavalry charges, dynamite explosions, national 
conventions, railroad wrecks, falling walls and exploding boilers followed 
in close, brilliant and sleep destroying succession. 

There was not a closed eyelid in the house within fifteen minutes after 
the great piano pounder commenced his performance, The night clerks 
and porters ran about the upper corridors, assuring the frightened guests 
that the building was not fal‘ing,and with difficulty allaying the panic. 
The porter and several policemen gathered at the parlor door, but such 
was the Sullivanesque power the eminent orbit showed in his assault upon 
the piano that the braves* of them did not dare seize him, and Clerk Lew 
Harper, who had been summoned, positively refused to permit them to 
shoot at long range, inasmuch as there was a board bill unpaid at the 


How 


It was enough for him, as the fires of his 


time, 

At3a.™M. the professor closed with a realistic imitation of a Kansas 
county seat war, and tottered off to bed. When he arose four hours later, 
intending to take a little exercise before breakfast, the piano was gone. 
It had been hidden in a safe place until his departure. 

The small audience that gathered last evening at Entertainment Hall 
will not know until they read this how nearly they missed the exhibition 
of Paderewski's before mentioned terrible left. 

In the first place when he reached the building and was escorted to his 
dressing room, he took one glance about the apartment and then gave a 
yell of rage, which he supplemented by choice expletives in German, 
French, Spanish, Italian and Russian, concluding with one simple Polish 
word of nineteen syllables that broke the electric light globe. Someone 
had laid upon his dressing table a copy of the ballad, the title of which 
ends in ** get your hair cut,” and the walls were fairly covered with pla- 
cards: 

“Get your hair cut at the Southern.”’ 

** Hair cut, 15 cents at French Market.” 

‘* Use Randolph's hair remover.” 

** Highest prices paid for human hair at Wiggins & Co.'s,” 

* Buy Slummer's clipper and be your own hair cutter."’ 

* Hair cut while you wait at the Brand Tonsorial Parlors.’ 

** Hair cut without pain at Forest Park Shaving Parlors.” 

* Hair cut, 20 cents, Gas 10 cents extra at St. Jones’ barber shop. 

These were only a few of the delicate allusions to the need of the great 
artist for tonsorial attention. 

Paderewski was in a towering rage, and refused for a long time to go 


on. 

“T have been insulted, ah! To me, ze great Paderewski, they say, 
I say to you, by gar, sar, the citee of San Looe 
shalla pay for this what you calla one dam outrage. Cutta my hair! 
That hair zat has shooka before sevena kings and fiva queens! I shall 
killa the man that insulta my hair! I will keel him in fifty minutes!" 

Manager Gaiennie was sent for, and he labored with the indignant 
artist for a half hour. A new dressing room was found that was free 
from insinuating placards. Then there arose a new difficulty. The piano 
pounding Polander finds it impossible to give his instrument the requisite 
artistic maltreatment unless he is permitted to soak his hands for thirty 
minutes before assaulting the ivories. No provision had been made for 
this,and the performance would again have been postponed had not 
Manager Gaiennie summoned a corps of plumbers, and a hasty connec- 
tion was made with the hot water service of the Hotel Rozier, at Thir- 
teenth and Olive streets. 

The great man was then induced to play. All that has been said of the 
terrible execution Paderewski is capable of with his left was borne out by 


** Geta your hair cut.’ 


his performance of last night. 

His hair is of a rusty red and hangs in shreds down over his eye. When 
he hows ashe does, using only his hip joints in doing so, the audience 
sees nothing but the wonderful head of hair that has given its owner the 
title of the Human Chrysanthemum. 

Paderewski carries his own piano seat and his own piano; also his own 
tuner and valet and a personal manager. There is, besides, a manager 
for the Steinways, who engaged the artist for sixty concerts at $60,000, or 
$1,000 a concert. 

Paderewski plays billiards as well as he plays the piano, and the 
audience of artists last night says that he plays the piano with great power 
and greater expression, with a combination of intellectual sentimentality, 
the possession of which indicates genius. He has no mannerisms, and 
plays for himself rather than for his audience. Directly he is done, he 
meets his valet in the wings, drinks a glass of plain soda and smokes a 
cigarette that his secretary lights. 


Isn’t it all chaste and classic? Paderewski is back once 
more in our midst, Apollo be praised, and we can’t get 
enough of him. 





He created the part of the 
** Postillion of Lonjumeau ’’—the part afterward made so 
celebrated by Wachtel—and he was also the first representa- 
tive of the leading character in ‘‘Zampa.”’ 

A Composer Manager,—It is announced in Italian jour- 
nals that Baron Franchetti, the wealthy Italian amateur 
and composer of the successful opera ‘‘ Asrael,’’ has taken 
the Brunetti Theatre, in Bologna, for the purpose of giving 
there operatic performances on a grand scale. 

The Lindpaintner Centenary.—The centenary of the 
birth of Peter von Lindpaintner, the once highly popular 
German composer (his music to Goethe's “ Faust"’ is still 
frequently heard in Germany), was celebrated on the 8th 
ult. at Stuttgart, where he had been the principal conduc- 
tor at the Hof Theatre from 1820 until his death in 1856. 
Lindpaintner was born at Coblenz. 

Another Buelow Story.e-The following paragraph contains 
a Bilow story which we do not remember to have met with 
before : ‘*‘ Hans von Bilow sometimes makes use of satire 
for the effective correction of his 
rebuked the feminine half of 
While the 


tenors and basses were singing their parts the sopranos 


choral and orchestral 


forces. On one occasion he 
an oratorio chorus which he was rehearsing. 
and altos indulged in conversation. They were called to 
order several times, but paid no attention. Finally Von 
Bulow rapped upon his desk and called out, ‘ Ladies, Rome 
does not have to be saved to-night,’ which remark pro- 
duced the desired effect.”’ 

Francesco Florimo’s Portrait.—A medallion portrait of 
Francesco Florimo, the late librarian of the Naples Con 
servatorio, is to be added to the monument erected to Bell 
ini at that town, the erection of which is almost entirely 
owing to his individual efforts. Florimo was, it may be 
added, a personal friend as well as an admirer of the com 
poser of ‘*Norma.”’ 

French 


the pianist 


Marmontel Honored. —Marmontel, 
and teacher at the Paris Conservatoire, has been nominat 
ed by the King of Roumania a commander of the Order of 
the Roumanian Crown. 

A Chance for Somebody Else.lelix Mottl 
tinued his activity as conductor of the Carlsruhe Philhar- 


has discon. 


monic Society concerts, a position which he has held for a 
number of years. 


Mrs. Gevaert Dead. 


of the Brussels Conservatoire, died after a long and painful 


Mrs. Gevaert, wife of the director 


illness, which melancholy event prevented the director 
from being present at the distribution of prizes. Both Mr. 
Gevaert and his wife were very highly respected by all 
their colleagues in the musical world, who have evinced 
great sympathy with the widower in his affliction. 

Bizet Must Wait.—Some time must necessarily elapse 
before the statue intended to be erected to the memory of 
Bizet will be ready, as Paul Dubois, the sculptor commis- 
sioned to execute it, finds that in of the 
amount of work that he has on hand, and the state of his 
The committee 


consequence 


health, he will not be able to undertake it. 
have therefore applied to Falgui¢re, who has accepted the 
commission, but under the stipulation that he shall be 
allowed first to finish the monument to Grévy, which he 
now has in hand for the town of Dole. 

whose 


Poole, the contralto, 


‘*Amneris”’ and ** Ortrud”’ 


Clara Poole,—-Clara per 
formances of ‘* Azucena,”’ 
so far superior to those of Giulia Ravogli, now singing at the 


Metropolitan Opera House, had recently great successes in 


were 


Bridgeport and Boston. 

Von Sachs Sails for Europe.—-Mr. W. 
well-known music critic, sailed for Europe yesterday for a 
Mr. von Sachs will join 


von Sachs, the 
protracted tour on the Continent. 
his brother, Julius von Sachs, who has preceded him a 
month, and together they will visit all the musical centres 
and Mr. Willy von Sachs will contribute occasionally to 
the columns of THe Musicat Courter interesting letters on 
musical topics, written as he alone can write them. 

A Few Callers.—Among some ofthe callers at this office 
last week were Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield, Arthur Nikisch, Vic- 
tor Herbert, Mr. J. J. Magnus, of Chicago, a well-known 
amateur; and Otto Oesterle, the celebrated flutist, 
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Leopold Godowsky’s Recital. 
EOPOLD GODOWSKY, a very talented and 

L hard working young pianist, gave the first of three of 

his piano recitals last Thursday afternoon at Chickering 


Hall. The program, a long and difficult one, was as follows : 
Gonnta, OP. GB... . oc vevccsvecvevecvccese . Beethoven 
Davidsbuendier " (eighteen pieces) .Schumann 
Impromptu, F sharp 
Impromptu, G flat Chopin 
Sonata vp Bs ‘9 
Rhapsodie, No, 2 Brahms 
Barcarolle in G Rubinstein 
* Islamey,’’ Oriental fantasia ... Balakireff 
Valse, ** Nachfaiter . Strauss-Tausig 
Rhapsodie espagnole . Liszt 
(Folies d'Espagne—Jota Arragonesa). 

The Brahms rhapsodie was omitted. 

Mr. Godowsky’s technic is remarkably clear, vigorous 
and almost infallible, his touch musical, and in the 
Rubinstein barcarolle, the Chopin impromptus and Tausig 
valse he did most excellent work. The remarkable fan 


tasia of Balakireff was whirled off at a dizzy tempo. 
The second recital takes place February 13, at 8:15, at 
Chickering Hall. 


Patti Sings. 
TER several hitches occasioned by the grip 
and La Diva's temper, Patti, the Peerless Patti (Paté 
de foi en Grau), sang Tuesday evening of last week at*the 
Metropolitan Opera House, before a very large audience 


and, of course, a very enthusiastic one. The program was 
this: 
Overture, Oberon . Weber 
Orchestra. 
Aria, ** Qui sdegno” ("* Flauto Magico "’ ) Mozart 
Mr. Novara 
Romanza, * Voce di donna" (" La Gioconda " ) : Ponchielli 
Miss G. Fabbri. 
Aria, * O muto asil "' (** Guglielmo Tell "' )? Rossini 
Mr. Guille 
Rondo, * Ardou gl'incensi " (*' Lucia di Lammermoor ) . Donizetti 
Adelina Patti 
Flute Obligato, Mr. Wittgenstein 
Aria,’ Ul Balen’ ("Il Trovatore " ) Verdi 
Mr. Del Puente. 
Gavou,  L'ingénue"’ , Arditi 
Orchestra. 
Trio, * Tronecar quei di'' (** Guglielmo Tell” ) aa Rossini 
Messrs, Guille, Del Puente and Novara. 
Aria,‘ Toreador" (“Carmen"’) oe .. Bizet 
Mr. Del Puente. 
Aria, “* Cielo e Mar” ("* La Gioconda"’) .. Ponchielli 
Mr. Guille. 
Selections from Acts I, and II, of Rossini’s opera (in costumes) ** Semira- 
mide 
Overture 
Orchestra 
Cavatina, * Eccomi alfine in Babilonia " (Arsace).. 
Miss Fabbri. 
Duetto, * D'un tenero amore"’ (Arsace and Assur) 
Miss Fabbri aod Mr. Novara. 
Aria, * Bel raggio"’ (Semiramide) 
Adelina Patti. 
Duo, * Serbami ognor"' (Semiramide and Arsace). 


Patti and Fabbri, 

The veteran Arditi conducted, and Mr. Mascheroni fur- 
nished forth a phantom-like accompaniment at the piano. 
And Patti! She is the same Patti of yore, ‘full of quips and 
cranks and wanton wiles. She minces, she skips, she scur- 
ries, she looks brunette amazement at the floral tributes.’’ 
‘*Dear! are they for me? how nice, how good of Mr. 
Grau,"’ and then she loosened her throat and poured out 
with the old matchless art that choice marron glacé of 
sentiment, ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.”’ Her voice is not what 
it was two seasons ago by any means. Every season lops 
a note off the top and one off the bottom. Her registers 
are gradually dissolving into the other, and our children 
will probably witness the pleasing spectacle of a venerable 
lady with a nut cracker chin and a tiny exhalation—the 
only remaining note of Adelina Patti’s voice— ‘the 
singer that was Patti husbands her resources more than 
she did and does not give forth nearly the old volume, but 
her technic is still clever; but her artistic conscience has 
been so utterly and completely drugged by American dol- 
lars that she would do anything, be it ever so inartistic, to 
This afternoon she will give a ** last ’’ con- 
cert with the first act of ‘* Traviata.”’ 


draw a house. 


Second Young People’s Concert. 

HE second Young People’s Concert took 
place last Wednesday afternoon at the new Music 
the program consisting of Shakespeare’s ‘ Mid- 
Night’s Dream,"’ together with Mendelssohn’s 
music for soli, chorus and orchestra. George Riddle was 
the reader and Misses Anna L. Kelly and Marie Forrest 
the soloists. The order of the music was the following : 


Hall, 


summer 


Overture, 

Scherzo, 

* March of the Elves,” 

Song with chorus, * Ye Spotted Snakes." 

“ Hermia”’ seeking ‘ Lysander ;"’ Dance of “ Quince,” ‘ Bottom,” 
“Snug,”’ &c. 

Notturno, 

" Wedding March." 

Finale, * Through this House,” 


Walter Damrosch conducted and his orchestra did some 





very good work in the gossamer fancies of Mendelssohn. 
The hall was well filled. 


Metropolitan Musical Society. 
N Tuesday night of last week the Metropolitan 
Musical Society gave its first concert of the season at 


Music Hall. The program was as follows : 


Lowe mat Sorta”. cctcdenndees /seveVandige ceepersonsa. dprek Weinzierl 
ES Oe ™ CLA GIRS Dos ccnvicnincedce ne: sore sonssece Ponchielli 
Mr. Wm. J. Lavin. 

* Dagens”... .sccccccscce seine see Sener evevecvcrscovvascesrnes Parker 
NO Te icndsepneveedeebisincdees .. Lassen 
* Nocturne, Three Etudes "’ .. Chopin 
PED 0 cbadegs saeneienia cisdersapeneeenses Weber 
Mr. De Pachmann. 

* Alc"du Rossignol "’......cccccccsevioreccsccsrcscvvevcers ove ... Masse 


Miss Mary Howe. 
“A Patriotic Hymn”. o ace 2 haesdvancehe Antonin Dvorak 
Part II. 

* The Inca's Farewell” (cantata)...Written and composed by S. G. Pratt 
Solo by Mr. F, C. Hilliard, 

Mazourka, Berceuse, Two Valses he adile sees 

Mr. De Pachmann, 
* How Sweet the Moonlight"”’........... ... « be os eeee cs CMCC 
Phe Gipsy” ....ccccccoccces seocsass seessvosovivecscdudeectace Weinzierl 
Incidental! solo by Miss Bertha Waltzinger. 


.Chopin 


The two principal works of the evening were ‘‘A 
Patriotic Hymn,’’ Dvorak, and ‘* The Inca’s Farewell,” 
Pratt. The latter is a work of much merit, treated effec- 
tively and was well given by the society, the baritone solo 
being sung by Mr. F. C. Hilliard, who possesses a voice of 
sympathetic quality. The Dvorak number, a very inter- 
esting composition, was sung with spirit. The soloists 
assisting the society were Miss Mary Howe, who sang with 
her usual brilliancy, and Mr. Vladimir de Pachman, whose 
efforts were much appreciated ; Mr. W. J. Lavin, whose 
name was on the program, was indisposed and did not sing. 
Miss Bertha Waltzsinger, a soprano with an agreeable voice, 
sang the solo in the last number. 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Nikisch. 

ITTLE need to attach the legend “ Mr, and 
L Mrs. Arthur Nikisch’’ under the portraits of this 
week’s issue of THe MusicaL Courter. Nikisch is now a 
name te conjure with in America, as it formerly was in 
Europe. Mr. and Mrs, Arthur Nikisch are a spirituelle 
combination that one seldom encounters in the artistic 
world, and in the singular unanimity of their tastes and 
happy married life they naturally recall to one’s mind the 
similar unions of the Schumanns and the Brownings, De- 
votion to the very highest artistic ideals, coupled with a 
high degree of musical culture, single the Nikisches out as 
rare specimens seldom met with in the art world of to-day, 
where pelf is more eagerly sought for than genuine striving 
for lofty achievement. 

Arthur Nikisch commands the forces of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, an orchestra, be it said, that has no par- 
allel on this side of the Atlantic Ocean, and grave doubts 
may be entertained if it has many rivals in Europe. The 
technical precision of the band and the immense fire and 
energy it displays may be credited in great part to its 
leader, whose virile, magnetic beat, enormous musical 
knowledge and widely cultured sympathies are well known 
now to metropolitan music lovers. Mr. Nikisch, whose 
personality is both graceful and forceful, is at homein most 
schools, for he is eclectic in his tastes, but as an interpreter 
of Schumann he has no equal, and the warmth and lumin- 
ous qualities of his readings of the latter and other modern 
masters place him in the highest ranks of living conductors. 

His gifted and charming wife, Mrs. Arthur Nikisch, was 
a pupil of Schneider in Cologne, and received the most 
solid training in song, oratorio and opera. She sang in 
grand opera in Germany until Mr. Nikisch met her, wooed 
and won her. She is the possessor of a beautiful mezzo-so- 
prano voice, exquisitely cultivated, and in Lieder composi- 
tions by Schubert, Schumann, and Brahms, her strong forte, 
she displays musical insight and delightful taste. 

That Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Nikisch are potent factors in 
the advancement of musical culture’ of this country goes 
without saying. 





The Symphony Society. 
HE third season concert of the Symphony 
Society on Saturday night last and the public re- 
hearsal of the previous afternoon brought to the new 
Carnegie Music Hall larger audiences than any of their 
predecessors, and this was without doubt due to the re- 
appearance of Ignace Paderewski, who has been absent from 
New York on a most successful concert tournée through the 
larger cities of the West. Wherever he played he elicited 
the same unbounded enthusiasm that characterized his 
successes here and THE Musica Courter's exalted opinions 
of this artist have been upheld, corroborated and verified 
by the united critical acumen of the entire musical portion 
of the press of the West. 

He was, of course, also the principal attraction at this 
Symphony Society concert, the program containing no nov- 
elties or other striking features. Paderewski’s playing of 
Rubinstein’s D minor concerto has been extensively reviewed 
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in these columns before, and it is, therefore, only necessary to 
state that on Saturday night he surpassed himself and with 
his temperament and musical fire almost succeeded in car- 
rying the orchestra with him. Such phrasing and beauty 
of tone as he displayed in the slow movement have rarely 
been equaled here, and his ‘reading of the first and last 
movements would have set old Rubinstein himself marvel- 
ing, and would certainly not have failed to draw from his 
generous nature the same genuine and spontaneous ap- 
plause that it did from the delighted audience. 

Of unaccompanied soli Paderewski vouchsafed only 
the Chopin C minor nocturne, most poetically performed, 
and the somewhat worn out Rubinstein piano arrangement 
of Beethoven's **Ruins of Athens’? Turkish March, but 
as the audience craved for more and would not let up in 
recalling the artist, he at the matinée added the Rubin- 
stein staccato study, while on the evening of the concert 
proper he gave for an encore the Liszt transcription of 
the Schubert ‘‘ Hark, Hark’’ serenade, both of which were 
charmingly played. 

The orchestral portion of the program consisted of the 
first movement (the Wedding March, theme and variations) 
from Goldmark’s ‘* Landliche Hochzeit,’’ the minuet in C 
and Passacaille in G from Gluck’s ‘‘Iphigenia in Aulis”’ 
and the love scene, ‘‘Queen Mab ”’ scherzo and ball scene 
from Berlioz’s dramatic symphony ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet.’’ 
Mr. Walter Damrosch conducted. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

HE program with which our Boston visitors 

regaled our musical public on Tuesday night of last 

week, on the occasion of their third concert this season, was 

of an exclusively romantic order, and, although not so an- 

nounced, contained an absolute novelty, at least as far as 

this country, and we believe also as far as Europe, is con- 
cerned. 

This was Peter Tschaikowsky’s concert fantasia for 
piano and orchestra, op. 56, in G major. The work has 
never, to our recollection at least, appeared on a concert 
program, and it redounds therefore to Mrs. Julia Rivé King’s 
credit to have brought to public notice one of the most in- 
teresting works the gifted Russian ever wrote for the piano. 
Certainly the second theme of the first movemenf is one of the 
strongest Tschaikowsky ever invented, and the slow move- 
ment in G minor, a dialogue between piano and violoncello 
(the latter instrument exquisitely handled by Mr. Schroeder), 
is absolutely beautiful. The last movement has too much 
of the Cossack spirit in it to please non-Muscovite musical 
ears, but it is fresh and interesting nevertheless and re- 
quires a good performer. The one great fault in the work 
is the cadenza in the first movement, which is entirely too 
long drawn out and lacks in variety or novelty of pianistic 
devices. Moreover, it ought to have been played with 
more verve and abandon than Mrs. King by her very na- 
ture was able to bestow upon it. This, however, is the 
only adverse criticism we have to offer upon that amiable 
artist’s performance, for in every other respect her playing 
was most enjoyable and did ample justice to a work which 
bristles with difficulties. Her technic and musical memory, 
crispness and clearness of touch, good round tone and care- 
ful phrasing and pedaling were alike admirable. It is also 
but fair to state that she achieved a pronounced success. 

The orchestral accompaniment, which is likewise no 
child’s play, was, barring a single mistake (the one bar too 
previous entrance of the horn), performed in most careful, 
discreet and commendable fashion. 

Mr. Nikisch gave a somewhat novel reading of the ven- 
erable ‘‘ Freischitz’’ overture by drawing out the opening 
adagio to a breadth that Weber would probably have put 
down as a largo if he had intended it played so slowly ; but 
the coda was given with a spirit and precision that were 
perfectly electrifying. : 

Of E. A. MacDowell’s graceful and dainty orchestral 
suite, op. 42, in A minor, we have repeatedly spoken in terms 
of high praise, and it can only be reiterated that with 
more frequent hearing, especially when so exquisitely per- 
formed, the miniature work gains upon the listener, who 
discovers new harmonic beauties that are apt to be over- 
looked, or rather overheard, in less carefully brought out 
reproductions. 

The final number was perhaps a trifle too lengthy, but 
otherwise fitted exceedingly well into the scheme of the 
program. It was Goldmark’s ‘‘Rustic Wedding,”’ dubbed 
a ‘*symphony”’ by its composer, but in reality certainly 
more of the style and character of a suite. New York is 
thoroughly familiar with this interesting and richly endowed 
work of the Austrian composer, as it was one of the late 
Dr. Damrosch’s favorites and he used to give it a most 
lovable reading. More tenderly, however, he never could 
have cared for it than did Mr. Nikisch, whose working 
out of the technical details and the brilliant colors of the 
orchestration showed a performance carried by study to the 
point of virtuosity. 

The Bostonians, it goes without saying, were exceedingly 
well received and elicited heartiest applause from a fashion- 
able audience that crowded Chickering Hall to its utmost, 
despite the counter attraction of Patti's first reappearance 
this season on the same evening. 
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The A. C. C. A. Concert. 


HE first concert this season of the American 
Composers’ Choral Association was given last Thurs- 
day night at Chickering Hall. This was the program : 
‘* Hymn of Pan,’’ Martin Roeder (first time in New York), 
chorus and Louis Alberti, baritone; Passacaglia, Bach, 
Harry Rowe Shelley, organ. ‘‘Frage,’? Max Bruch; 
‘« Lucia,”’ L. Luzzi; ‘*Qu’importe,’’ Jules Massenet ; Miss 
Lena Little, contralto ; Liszt’s arrangement of the overture 
to ‘* Tannhauser,’’ Leopold Godowsky; ‘* Women and 
Roses”’ (first time in New York), C. A, Lidgey, chorus ; 
‘‘ The Day’s Bright Roses” and ‘* My Love’s like a Red, 
Red Rose (first time), C. B. Hawley, chorus; ‘I am 
Wearing Awa’,” Arthur Foote ; ‘* A Bedtime Song,’’ Mar- 
garet R. Lang ; ‘‘ One Spring Morning,’’ Ethelbert Nevin, 
Miss Little ; ‘* Sister, Awake ’’ and ‘* Now is the Month of 
Maying,’’ Templeton Strong, chorus; ballad in A fiat, 
Chopin, Mr. Godowsky; ‘‘The Robin,’’ Helen Hood, 
chorus. 

Mr. Shelley did some masterly playing in Bach’s C minor 
Passacaglia, though he fought hard with the Chickering 
Hall organ, which was, as usual, very much out of tune. 
Mr. Agramonte conducted the chorus, which now shows 
the results of its frequent rehearsing. Mr. Hawley’s two 
pretty songs were warmly applauded. Miss Little also 
won anencore. Mr. Alexander Lambert’s place was filled 
by Mr. Godowsky. 








The Beethoven String Quartet. 


HE Beethoven String Quartet gave its sec- 
ond concert last Thussday evening at the new Music 
Hall and presented the following interesting program : 


Quartet, op 76, in E flat major (new)................. .... Antonio Bazzini 
Molto sostenuto, Allegro vivo. 
Menuetto (Allegro giusto). 
Andante quasi allegretto (Tema con Variazioni). 
Finale (Vivacissimo). 


PE Wnt kte.dul Becnecheeccecccesseate, ehatdaateds Bohm 
a a inp Fi ER Re RN FS aN IRS etek Hahr 
Pe WT oon svdndvace cepaceds <hisnse>cednas Schumann 
Quintet, op. 17, in C minor, for piano and strings (new)..... Karl Nawratil 

Allegro moderato. 

Vivace. 

Andante. 


Allegro energico. 

Helen Hopekirk took the piano part in the Nawratil 
quintet (her master in composition) in a most able manner. 
The composition is commonplace, except where it imitates 
Schumann. Dr. Carl Martin sang in his usual effective 
style. The quartet’s playing was up to its old standard. 


This Is Good News Indeed. 


$35 E Boston, January 18, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier : 


BOUT two weeks ago I read in your valuable 

paper a notice saying that my arm was to be ampu. 

tated and that I should never be heard to play again. I 

wish you would say that I had an operation performed on 

my arm some four weeks ago, and that my arm is as well 

as ever; in fact I have been playing these last two weeks. 
Please insert this and oblige yours truly, 

Fritz Giese, 27 Cumberland street. 








The Kneisel Quartet. 
HETHER it was through the circumstance 
of the vastly superior acoustic qualities of the 
chamber music hal! in the new Carnegie Hall as against 
those of Sherry’s, or the most interesting program presented, 
or whether their playing was really above anything they 
had formerly done, anyhow the fact remains that never 
before, at least as far back as the writer’s memory reaches, 
was a better chamber music performance given in New 
York than the one of the Kneisel Quartet on Friday evening 
last. They were heard in a beautiful string quartet in E flat 
by Carl von Dittersdorf, the immediate predecessor of 
Mozart, on whose writings he must have had an undisput- 
able influence, for every once in a while a theme of Ditters- 
dorf or the treatment of it shows where he ‘anticipated ”’ 
**Don Giovanni.” It is, indeed, a noble and pure work, 
especially the exquisite slow movement in G, which, how- 
ever, did not originally belong to the E flat quartet, but was 
inserted in its present place by Concertmeister Lauterbach of 
Dresden, to whom belongs the credit of having edited many 
fine chamber music works. 

The B flat andante from Grieg’s G minor quartet was the 
second number. It is as characteristic of Grieg’s peculiar 
mood and his mannerisms of harmonization as anything 
that can be imagined, and throughout breathes that North- 
ern musical atmosphere that we have learned to associate 
with the name of Grieg. 

Schubert’s divinely beautiful and divinely long quintet 
in C major was the piéce de résistance of the evening. It is 
a veritable symphony for five instruments, and the second 
theme in E flat of the first movement is as lovely as the 
now celebrated ’cello theme of the unfinished symphony. 
Messrs. Kneisel, Roth, Svecenski and Schroeder were as- 
sisted in the performance of this quintet by Mr. Leo 
Schultz, who most favorably distinguished himself in his 





discreet handling of the second violoncello part. Altogether, 
as we said before, the Boston organization gave us some 
quartet playing which for refinement, absolute unity of 
ensemble and musical qualities, both of reading and per- 
formance, has not been equaled, let alone surpassed, here 
for many, many years. 


HOME NEWS. 

The New York College of Music.—One of the best 
students’ concerts of this season was given last Wednes- 
day evening in Chickering Hall by the students of the New 
York College of Music. The vocal sight reading class was 
grouped at the rear of the platform, and made a charming 
background. Those taking part were Misses Plumley, 


Yendik, Shay, Seckendorf, and O’Leary, Master Arthur 


Master Hartman was, as 





Hartman and Mr. Temme. 
usual, warmly received, and made a strong impression by 
his playing of a nocturne, and ‘‘ Ungarishe’’ rhapsody by 
Hauser, and ‘Alla Zingaresea,’’ Tschetschulia. 

Miss Yendick sang an ariosa from ‘Prophet’? and a 
selection from ‘‘Samson and Dalila’’ in an excellent man- 
ner, though her voice was hardly strong enough for the 
large hall. Liszt’s arrangement of the spinning song from 
the ‘Flying Dutchman ”’ for the piano, played by Miss 
Jessie Shay, was another pleasing performance. 

The hall was filled and the audience liberal with its 
applause. 

The Franck-Bach Concert.—An enjoyable concert was 
given in Steinway Hall last Thursday evening by Miss 
Valesca Franck, pianist, and Miss Johanna Bach, contralto, 
assisted by Miss Jeanne Franko, violin, and Mr. Edw. 
Schloman, basso. 

Miss Franck has an excellent touch and plays with much 
feeling. Her Chopin selections were especially well 
played. Miss Bach sang a number of German songs in a 
pleasing manner, showing musical taste and vocal culture. 
Miss Franko and Mr. Schloman were up to their usual high 
standard. 

The Manuscript Society.—The sixteenth in the series 
of private concerts of the Manuscript Society drew an un- 
commonly large attendance despite the forbidding weather 
last Wednesday night. The exceptional attendance was 
in a measure due to the fact that the affair had been ar. 
ranged to be the medium of a complimentary reception to 
the American prima donna, Miss Emma Eames; but the 
further fact nevertheless remains that those who braved 
the storm were privileged to listen to one of the best and 
most entertaining programs which has been set out by the 
society in the course of the current season. 

The selection comprised a trio in F major for piano, 
violin and violoncello, by Titus d’Ernesti, of Utica, N. Y., 
the three movements of which, allegro con spirito, pre- 
ghiera and quasi presto finale, were delightfully played by 
Messrs. d’Ernesti, Ferdinand Carri and Victor Herbert; 
two pieces for violoncello and piano, by the last named; a 
nocturne and a scherzino, in which Mr. Herbert had the 
assistance of Mr. Victor Harris; a ‘Cycle of Songs,”’ by 
George W. Chadwick, of Boston, intrusted to Mr. Ricket- 
son; a meditation and mazurka fer violin and piano, 
played by the composer, Mr. Sam Franko and Mr. I. Luck- 
stone ; a romanza, concert study for piano, by Mr. Homer 
N. Bartlett; three soprano songs, ‘1 Waited for a Star,”’ 
‘‘The Dewdrop’”’ and ‘‘ The Fields in May,” the handi- 
work of C. Whitney Coombs, and Adelina Murio-Celli’s 
song for tenor, ‘‘ The Messenger Bird,’’ given by Mr, Vic- 
tor Clodio, the accompaniment by Mr. Ferdinand Q. 
Dulcken. 

These were disposed ef by 10 o’clock, when Miss Eames 
arrived and was enthusiastically received by the large 
audience, An attempt to name the people who were pre- 
sented to the distinguished singer in the course of the in- 
formal reception which followed would be to catalogue 
pretty nearly everybody of prominence in musical circles in 
this city and Brooklyn. The affair in all respects proved 
most successful and enjoyable, and last evening will be re- 
corded as a red-letter night in the calendar of achievements 
of the Manuscript Society,—‘‘ Times.”’ 

Mr. Warren’s Organ Recitals.—At Grace Church last 
Thursday Mr. Samuel P. Warren, the organist, resumed his 
organ recitals, giving the first in this series, the 202d which 
he has given in the church. The program was as follows: 


TOR IBGE « Bis The oe co citvvcnte stints Gebeddecdids ideas Nicolo Bruhns 
PRIOR GRIND 1D due « cs dnn dren: 0: 00 cub vuide tavicndad detec 650 8Gs J. S. Bach 
Organ sonata in G minor, op. 22, MEW..... 26.66.60 c06 cece eee eeCarl Piutti 

I,—Allegro moderato. I1,—Allegro pesante, III.—Andantino grazioso, 

IV.— Finale. 

Tone picture, ** The Holy Night” (** No#i”).. ..............Dudley Buck 
Comantins be ARO, «icine s acti vine. catkescdads vive ced cécedeccse A. Durand 
Scherzo symphonique concertante in A............+-seeeees J. N. Lemmens 
Cueseete BD C, GR Biv nce dcdencccovimeccsocvccsccccoggesees Mendelssohn 


Arranged by W. T. Best. 

The toccata by Bruhns was a very interesting work. 
Composed nearly 200 years ago, it should be heard oftener, 
Bach’s beautiful suite is too well known to need any 
words of ours. Perhaps the most interesting thing on the 
program was a new sonata for organ by Carl Piutti. It 
has a very noble opening and its themes are well worked 
out. The two middle movements are not, at first hearing, 
very interesting, but the last movement is indeed magnifi- 





cent, being full of rich harmony and at times almost 
dazzling in its brilliancy. The work takes an almost 
faultless technic to do it justic. Mr. Warren’s playing was, 
of course, as scholarly as ever, and there was quite a large 
audience present. 

New York Philharmonic Club.—The New York Phil. 
harmonic Club gave its second subscription concert in 
Orange, N. J., January 7, and the first concert in Morris- 
town, N. J., took place January 8. Soloists for both con- 
certs were: Miss Adele Aus Der Ohe, pianist ; Miss May 
Lyle Smith, flutist; Mr. Eugene Weiner and Mr. John 
Marquardt, violinists. The Philharmonic Club and Miss 
Marion S. Weed will leave New York for a tour through the 
New England States January 11. 

Behrens Returns.—Conrad Behrens, the bass, having 
finished his operatic engagement at Dresden, Germany, 
writes that he will sail for New York about February 1, to 
sing here in concerts. 

Artistic Emigration Bill,—Senator Quay introduced a 
bill, January 11, to construe the word ‘artists,’’ in the 
alien contract labor act, to apply to sculptors, portrait 
painters, eminent musical conductors, soloists, performers 
on musical instruments and vocalists, but not to apply to 
bands of music or orchestras. 

Mockridge.—Mr. Geo. W. Horne, of this city, has been 
appointed sole manager of Mr. Whitney Mockridge after 
April 1. Mr. Mockridge can be engaged for concert, ora- 
torio and festival performances by addressing Manager 
Horne at 36 Central Music Hall, Chicago. We note with 
pleasure the success of Mr. Mockridge this season at the 
head of his own company. The Eastern and Southern 
press are loud in their praises of this excellent and rising 
artist. 

Miss Boyer.—Miss Elizabeth Boyer, the contralto, is 
singing in Chicago with great success. 

American Conservatory of Music.—-The American Con. 
servatory of Music, J. J. Hattstaedt director, gave its an- 
nual grand faculty concert at Central Music Hall, January 


22. Here is the program: 


Overture, “ William Tell” udbins . Rossini 
Orchestra 

Concerto, E minor. : Chopin 
Miss Florence Castle and orchestra, 

Aria, ** Dove Sono"’ ("* Marriage of Figaro’) Mozart 

Miss Josephine Taylor, 

Concerto for violoncello, op. 59 (first time). Popper 
Mr. Frederick Hess and orchestra. 

Aria, ** Convien partir’ (‘* Daughter of the Regiment '’) Donizetti 


Mrs. Viola Frost Mixer. 
Concerto in F minor, op, 21. ° , 
Allegro maestoso. Romanze, Rondo. 
Mr. Harrison Wild and orchestra 
Concerto for violin, op, 22....... dkddade'd 7 Wieniawski 
Master Harry Dimond and orchestra, 


Chopin 


Duet, *‘ Io t’amo” (“* Masnadieri"’)... oes Verdi 
Miss Josephine Taylor and Mr. Edward Meek 
Coronation March (*' Le Prophete’’)..... Meyerbeer 


Orchestra, 
Messrs. J. J. Hattstaedt and Josef Vilim, conductors. 

The Ithaca ‘Choral Club,’’—This organization, Caryl 
Florio conductor, gave a concert January 12 in Ithaca, 
N. Y., which was a great success. The female chorus 
‘¢ Rest thee,’’ by Smart, ‘‘ Judge me, O God,’’ Mendelssohn, 
and Goring Thomas’ ‘‘The Sun Worshippers,’’ were all 
well sung and heartily encored. Mrs. J. B. Ostrander was 
the soprano, Mr. J. C. Bostlemann violinist, and F. M. 
Bronson accompanist. 

Gerard-Thies “ Evenings of Song.’’—The first of these 
charming musical evenings takes place at the Carnegie 
Music Hall (chamber music hal!) February 3. 

An Evening of Music,—An entertaining private musi- 
cale was given last Thursday evening by Albert Milden- 
berg and his pupils in Jefferson Hall, Court square, Brook 
lyn. The first number of the program, the ‘Coronation 
March” from ‘‘ Le Prophéte,”’ was admirably performed by 
the Misses Florence Aldridge, Elvira Dubois, Anna Gara- 
han, Mamie McCullough, Josie Mildenberg, Alice Part- 
ridge, May Warren and Mr. Edward Falck. 

A piano and violin solo by the Misses Cora Noden, May 
Arensberg and Ada Noden was excellently rendered. Ed. 
ward Falck played a violin solo, and Miss Mella Reardon 
sang ‘* Robert, Idol of My Heart.’’ Miss Josie Mildenburg 
played two very difficult piano solos in a creditable man 
ner. Professor Mildenburg rendered a difficult concerto 
movement by Hummell, accompanied on second piano by 
Josie Mildenburg. The rendition was excellent, and hearty 
applause greeted the players. 

Many other musical numbers were played, and all the pu- 
pils showed in their work the effect of careful training. 
The Turkish March from the piano sonata of Mozart 
was played on four pianos by the Misses Florence Ald- 
ridge, Elvira Dubois, Anna Garahan, Mamie McCullough, 
Josie Mildenberg, Alice Partridge, May Warren and Master 
Albert Falck.—** Recorder.”’ 

Seidl Concert Society.—A large audience was gathered 
last Tuesday night week in the Brooklyn Academy atthe third 
concert of the Seid! Society, and was thoroughly delighted 
by the interesting program and fine performance. Mozart's 
“Jupiter Symphony,” the ‘Siegfried Idyl”” and 
Rouet d’Omphale," symphonic poem, by Saint-Saéns, were 
the orchestra numbers, and in closing there were given 
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by request selections from ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana,”’ the solo 
parts being sung by Mrs. Blauvelt, Mrs. Pemberton Hincks, 
Mr. Galassi and Mr. Basset, the last of whom replaced Mr. 
Montariol, who is ill. Mrs, Blauvelt also sang an aria from 
Massenet's ‘Cid, and as an encore, his charming ‘Ser- 


enade to Mignon.'’—** Herald.”’ 
Sherwood in San Francisco,—William H. Sherwood, the 
well-known pianist, gave two piano recitals in San Fran- 


cisco, January 12 and 14, with great success. Mr. Sher- 
wood played a new Mason & Hamlin concert grand. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nikisch’s Recital,—Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Nikisch will give a recital at Chickering Hall this afternoon, 
2:30, assisted by Master Alexander Fiedemann, the tal- 
ented young violinist and protégé of Adolph Brodsky. 


The program will be the following : 
oy Die Quelle” Goldmark 
| Der Nussbaum Schumann 
| ** Volkslied ” .. August Bungert 
SOMES: | Hin Bettlerpaerchen .. .Richard Heuberger 
|** Indian Love Song" ..Reginald de Koven 
Ls Provengalisches Lied’ . sees Schumann 
Violin solo, *, Fantaisie Caprice" Brahms 
* Geheimniss" ) 
gd Therese’ | 
Songs a Stace ndchen ' - Brahms 
* Wiegenlied 
* Des Liebsten Schwur"’ | 


\* Vergeblisches Staendchen”’.., 
Violin solos pee 
“ Am Manzanares" .. Jensen 


* Beim Tanze" .. Techaikowsky 


Songs.. |“ Serenade" .Richard Strauss 
* Staendchen"’ Jensen 

** Fruehlingsnacht ’ . ° . Schumann 

Music Club.—The Music Club will have an evening of 
music, followed by supper and dancing, in the assembly 
rooms of the Metropolitan Opera House on Saturday even- 
ing, 23d. Among the musical features of the evening will 


be a trio by Brahms for piano, violin and horn, performed 
by Arthur Friedheim, Clifford Schmidt and Carl Pieper ; 
Schubert's ‘Forellen’’ quintet, played by Franz Rummel, 
Richard Arnold, Emil Gramm, Victor Herbert and E. Ma- 
noly, and Sinding’s variations in E flat minor for two 
pianos, played by Franz Rummel and Arthur Friedheim. 
The Paderewski Recital, At his piano recital at 
Music Hall on Saturday afternoon, Paderewski will play 
Beethoven's sonata, op. §7; a Schubert impromptu, Schu- 
mann’'s ‘‘Carnival,’’ four Chopin numbers, a canzonetta by 
Leschetitski, an intermezzo of his own, and Liszt’s tran- 
scription of some of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s 


” 


Dream" music. 

Patti.—Mrs. Patti’s second and last concert will take 
place at the Metropolitan Opera House on Wednesday after- 
In addition to the miscellaneous program one act 


will be given. 


noon. 
of “La Traviata”’ 

A Benefit.—Paderewski will be heard under peculiarly 
attractive circumstances on January 30 at Sherry’s rooms, 
where he will play for the benefit of the Summer Rest 
Society, an association which provides a place in the coun- 
try where self supporting women can enjoy a vacation 
comfortably and cheaply. 

The Brooklyn Philharmonic Society.—The third pub- 
lic rehearsal and concert of the Brooklyn Philharmonic 
Society took place last Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening respectively. The program consisted of Schu- 
mann's B flat symphony, Rubinstein’s D minor piano con- 
certo prelude, adagio and gavot for strings, Bach (arranged 
by Bachrich), and Weber’s ‘* Euryanthe’’ overture. The 
audience was large, and the orchestra as usual played 
beautifully. Fannie Bloomfield. Zeisler was the soloist, and 
played brilliantly and most musically, and had many re- 
calls, Arthur Nikisch conducted. 

Miss Emma L. Heckle’s Concert,— Miss Emma L. 
Heckle will give an interesting concert at Steinway Hall 
February 2. The well.known soprano will be assisted by 
Jacques Friedberger, pianist ; Ferdinand Fechter, baritone, 
from Berlin, and Rudolph Nagel, ’cellist, from Weimar. 

Mr. McKinley's Success.—The tenor Mr. J. H. McKinley, 
of New York, is one of the most artistic singers that it has 
His voice is delightfully 
pure and sympathetic and his singing is especially attrac- 
tive for its simplicity and straightforwardness. He in- 
dulges in none of the offensive mannerisms to which tenors 
are especially prone, but sings everything in an unaffected 
and genuinely artistic style. His singing of ‘* Behold and 
see'’ was admirable, and in ‘*Thou shalt dash them”’ he 
produced a much stronger effect than could be expected 
from a tenor not naturally of the heroic type.—Oberlin 
** Review,”’ 

The tenor, Mr. J. H. McKinley, of New York, has a fine 
tenor voice. His singing is remarkably true and his whole 
style that of a finished artist. The florid aria ‘‘ Every ‘val- 
ley,” the deeply affecting ‘‘ Behold and see,”’ and the titanic 
**Thou shalt dash them” require such different and seem- 
ingly inconsistent qualities in the singer that to sing them 
with such equal merit shows unusual versatility on Mr. Mc- 
Kinley’s part. He took the difficult high notes of ‘Thou 
shalt dash them’’ with unexpected vivacity and force.— 
Oberlin ** News.” 


Roanoke, Va,—A music recital was given last Thursday 
evening at Roanoke, Va., by Mrs. James B, Porter, soprano ; 


been our good fortune to hear. 





Mr. B. Cary, violinist, and Mr. Ed, L, Rochussen, pianist. 
An interesting program was played. 

Paderewski in Worcester.—Paderewski will play in 
Worcester on Washington’s Birthday. 

Some Concert Dates.—Mr. and Mrs. Lavin (Mary Howe), 
Maud Powell and Franz Rummel will play in Providence 
March 1, Springfield March 2, and Worcester March 3. 

Rubinstein’s “Paradise Lost” in Worcester.—Rubin- 
stein’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost”’ will be performed at the Worcester 
Festival next September. This will be the second perform- 
ance of the work in this country the first having taken 
place in 1888 in Cincinnati. 

The Seidl Sunday Popular Concert,—Here is the 
program of the Seidl Popular Concert at the Lenox Lyceum 
last Sunday night : 


DEOGER, Kurc hecsesdacyssoves } 
QHSTENIG .ccsccrcccces cece . eee ep pcbigs pebbasuase veel Wagner 
Aria, “ Elizabeth”’......... 
Mrs. Tavary. 
** Farewell of the Trumpeter of Sakkingen"’... .. .... socdenea ops Nessler 
Cornet solo, Mr. Adam Seifferth. 
Cemcerte fof PIGRO.0000 scccccercccecescvecscoscvcs+ cove .... Scharwenka 


Miss Alvina Friend. 
Conductor, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka. 
Grand second rhapsody... .....scsccserscrsecccrsecsresensseaseeaes Liszt 


Asin, © Rip Ce 5 5 acids nc, b Caante teibacodgehiersiyanaal . Mitrane 
Mrs. Scalchi, 

* Prize Song "' from “* Die Meistersinger"’..............+0.0056+ . Wagner 
Basses: **:£.o Gantt Laman oiiicic ccs ces ctiviecccscacescoedecvbvicdes Rossini 
Tavary and Scalchi. 

* Amorionn Benaty * (ROW WH 6. iccn se cop. vsgesipoce. eonrceny Aronson 


Lectures on Art and Music.—In connection with the 
Columbia College University Faculty of Philosophy lec- 
tures on art, on practical music and on the history of 
music are announced to be given at Columbia College. 

The course on art will be by Prof. John C. Van Dyke, of 
Rutgers College, and will comprise thirteen lectures on ‘*An- 
cient Italian and French Art,” illustrated by photographs 
and lantern slides. The lectures on ‘ Practical Music’’ 
also will be thirteen in number, and will be by Mr. George 
William Warren. They will be illustrated upon the piano 
and other instruments. Mr. W. J. Henderson will give six 
lectures upon the ‘* History of Music,’’ beginning with the 
old French troubadours and ending with Wagnerism. 

All these lectures will be open to the public upon pay- 
ment of a small fee. Further information may be obtained 
by addressing the secretary of the president, Columbia 
College. 

Max Heinrich’s Success.—Max Heinrich had great 
success in his song recital in Montreal last Friday evening. 
He will sing in this city later. 

Liszt Organ Method.—This is a new work, composed 
and arranged by Ferdinand Quentin Dulcken with the in- 
tention of demonstrating in progressive order the tone 
colors in different stops and combination of stops of the Liszt 
organ, has just been published. The method fills a keenly 
felt want and will be of great assistance to those who de- 
sire a comprehensive knowledge of the Liszt organ. 

A Church Organist Missing.— Buffalo, Jan. 17.—The 
parishioners of St. Paul’s Church, where the aristocracy go 
to worship, were greatly surprised this morning to learn 
that their organist and chorister, Samuel J. Gilbert, was 
missing. Gilbert, it is said, has skipped the town, owing 
everybody. He came here from Boston about two years 
ago with the highest testimonials as a musician. He was 
recommended by a dozen or more noted divines of Boston. 
He soon made himself popular and was invited to the homes 
of several wealthy members of the church, and at one of 
them, it is said, he proposed marriage to a pretty daughter 
of eighteen. It now turns out that Gilbert was a married 
man, and that his sudden flight from the city was due to 
family troubles as well as his indebtedness here. Several 
parishioners whose confidence Gilbert had gained are out 
various sums. He boarded with one of the women parish- 
ioners, who keeps a fashionable boarding house. She is 
$200 out. Gilbert has been traced to New York by the 
police. 

Paderewski in Detroit.—A magnificent audience 
greeted Paderewski at his appearance on the afternoon of 
January 12 at the Detroit Opera House. The recital was a 
success of the most brilliant and pronounced character. 
Every number was enthusiastically received and encores 
were gracefully and generously conceded. A perfectstorm 
of applause followed the Schumann ‘‘Carnival’’ and the great 
artist was recalled again and again. It was given under 
the auspices of the ladies of the Tuesday Musicale and es- 
pecial credit is due to the president, Miss Biddle, and the 
members of the executive committee, consisting of Mrs. W. 
J. Gray, Miss Stridiron, Miss Kathleen Trowbridge, Mrs. J. 
C. Smith, Jr., Mrs. Clarence Carpenter, Mrs. W. J. Chittenden, 
Mrs. T. H. Newberry, Miss Dow, and Mrs. W. H. Wells, not 
only for the enterprise displayed in bringing Paderewski 
to Detroit, but also for the admirable manner in which the 
whole matter was conducted. The house programs con- 
tained the artistic monogram of the Tuesday Musicale de- 
signed and printed by Tiffany &Co., New York. Aninformal 
reception was held in the greenroom of the Detroit Opera 
House directly after the recital, which lasted nearly an hour 
and was attended by the élite of Detroit. J. H. Hahn, act- 
ing in behalf of the ladies, received and presented all callers 











in his own peculiarly happy, off handway. A large number 
present had heard Paderewski in London and Paris, and 
the occasion very quickly resolved itself into an exceed- 
ingly agreeable and chatty affair. Paderewski charmed 
everyone with his affable and cordial manner. The in- 
stincts of the true gentleman of culture and education were 
noticeable in every movement and gesture, and it was a 
question whether Paderewski the artist or Paderewski the 
polished gentleman was most admired. 

A Foreign Pupil for Mr. Tubbs.—America sends stu- 
dents by the hundreds to Europe to study. It is not often 
that a European comes to America to study singing. Mr. 
Frank Herbert Tubbs received a letter from a London 
singer last week, who has been reading Mr. Tubbs’ articles 
on voice culture and singing, asking what will be the cost 
of board, tuition, &c., for a course of six months’ training 
with Mr. Tubbs here in New York. 

OR SALE—Artist will sell one of his fine Cremonas at 

a reasonable price. Address Soloist, care MUSICAL 
CourRIER. 

OR SALE—Two violoncellos, one by Gagliano, and the 

other of French make. Also a viola by Grancino, 

and a violin. These instruments are in very good condi- 

rion. Apply Hotel San Remo, Suite 42, Central Park West. 








New England Conservatory Notes. 
R. TEMPLETON-STRONG has been seri- 
ously ill with la grippe, but has so far recovered 
that he was able to resume his duties on Monday, 

Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole lectured in Sleeper Hall on 
Tuesday, the 19th inst., taking for his subject Robert 
Burns. ° 

Mr. Martin Roeder sailed from Bremen on the gth inst., 
per steamship Eider, and is expected in Boston very shortly. 

This is the program of the pupils’ recital last Monday 
evening in Sleeper Hall, Boston: 


Coronation Dintil, GIGRi ss ecsccsscccnesiscac oregacentacepcens Meyerbeer 
Mr. Clarence W. Bowers. 
CCID Wh GD CARO, TID on cc cincte socerdnsisacetense one Mendelssohn 
Miss Russell S. McMurphy. 
Two Hungarian dances, violin and piano............... Brahms- Hermann 
Miss Edna S. Rush, 
Sonata, B flat minor, op. 35, piano.............ccccceee ceneneeeeeee Chopin 


Mr. George W. Proctor. 
Song, ‘* Bel Raggio,” from ** Semiramide’’........... .... 
Miss Henrietta C. Raynes. 
Concerto in A minor, op. 17, piano.......... 666 cecceeeeeeeees Paderewski 
Mr. George W. Proctor. 
Thursday, January 21, at 8 vr. M., organ recital, given by Mr. George E. 
Whiting, assisted by a ladies’ chorus under the direction of Mr. Rotoli, 
Saturday, January 23, at 1 p. m., pupils’ recital. 
Monday, January 25, at 8 r. m., pupils’ recital, 


seeee. Rossini 








Julia Rive-King with Thomas. 
Bahn RIVE-KING, the celebrated pianist, 

will play ten concerts with Theodore Thomas and his 
orchestra, beginning February 29 and March 1 in Cincin- 
nati, later in Indianapolis, 2 ; Chicago, 4 and 5; St. Louis, 7 
and 8; Milwaukee, 22; St. Paul, 28; Minneapolis, 29. 


De Pauw School of Music. 
OUR valuable additions have been made to 
the De Pauw School of Music—Herbert W. Webster, a 
graduate of Oxford University, England, who has studied 
in Italy and England, professor of voice culture; Walter 
Howe Jones, pupil and protégé of Mrs. Teresa Carrefio, 
professor of piano and harmony; Mrs. Helena Felice 
Webster, instructor of the mandolin, and Mr. August Wane, 
instructor upon the viola and violoncello and leader in the 
ensemble class. Mr. Webster is in charge of the music of 
College Avenue Church, De Pauw. 


“s . 
A Correction.” 
Worcester, Mass,, January 11, 1892. 

Editors Musical Courier : 
OUR correspondent, Mr. E. P. Hawkins, is in error 
when he states that “ Dorothy’ was not sung at the Prince of 
Wales Theatre in London. I witnessed myself three performances of it 
in that theatre in August, 1887, with Marie Tempest in the title réle. I 
refer you to your correspondent’s letter, entitled ‘‘ A Correction,’’ in your 
issue of last week, on page 8, and I inclose a program of one of the per- 

formances. 

I would like to make one other correction of a trifling error in the same 
issue of your most valuable journal, if you will not think me hyper- 
critical, 

In a program quoted upon the eleventh page a selection is called “* Dove 
Song’’ instead of * Dove Sono.” 

This selection from Mozart's famous opera is frequently miscalled the 
** Dove Song ’’ in programsand in notices of concerts where it is given, and 
I have never seen the mistake corrected. The'' Dove Sono’’ being the 
Italian for ** Where are they,”’ it would seem as if the innocent dove has as 
little to do with the title of the aria as possible. 

Believe me, gentlemen, yours sincerely, 
Ben. T. Hammonp. 





Roosevelt Studying Organs.—Frank Roosevelt, the 
pipe organ manufacturer, leaves Liverpool to-day on his 
return to this country after having studied the latest ideas 
in English and French organ building. The simplicity and 
effect of these instruments surprised Mr. Roosevelt, to 
whom W. T. Best, the organist, gave a recital yesterday at 
St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, where the great organ is lo- 
cated on which Mr. Best plays regularly. 
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London Cable News.—Lago, in consequence of the 
death of the duke, meditates delaying the opening of the 
opera season. 

At the Royal English Opera ‘‘The Basoche”’ was with- 
drawn last Saturday night. Mr. D’Oyly Carte will close 
the house and will try to let it. If he fails in this plan 
he may perhaps reopen it with Cowen’s opera founded 
on ‘*Quida’s’”’ novel ‘*Signa,’’ which the composer is 
just completing. Mr. Carte will also withdraw ‘The 
Nautch Girl’’ from the boards of the Savoy Theatre to 
allow of the rehearsal of ‘‘ The Vicar of Bray.’ 

Sir Arthur Sullivan has taken abroad several schemes of 
libretti for cantatas and operas, both grand and comic. He 
hopes to get through a good deal of work during the pres- 
ent year. 

More Italian Operas, — Italian newspapers again 
announce the production very soon of Boito’s long prom- 
ised opera, ‘* Nerone.”’ 

Three Neapolitan composers have consigned finished 
operas to the Italian music publisher Sonzogno. Umberto 
Giordano has written ‘‘ Malavita’’ in three acts, a libretto 
taken from the drama of the same name by Di Giacomo 
and Cognetti. Francesco Cilea has written ‘‘La Tilda,” 
also in three acts, and Ernest Coop, who is of English par- 
entage on his father’s side, has finished an opera in a pro- 
logue and two acts, entitled ‘‘ Teresa Raquien,”’ the sub- 
ject being taken from Zola’s novel by permission. It is 
believed that all three operas will be put on the stage 
soon. 

Popular Prices at the Paris Opera,—Popular 
prices have been tried at the Paris Grand Opera. The price 
for Saturday was § frs. for a stall, and on Sunday 2'¢ 
frs. The performance was onthe Bayreuth plan, begin- 
ning at 5 P. M. and ending at 10, with an intermission of 
half an hour at 7. From a monetary point of view the at- 
tempt was not successful. 

On the ** Index Purgatorius.’’—The Pope has, in 
consequence of the representations made to him by the 
ecclesiastics in Brussels, placed upon the ‘‘ Index Purgato- 
rius ’’ Zola-Bruneau’s new opera, ‘‘ Le Réve.”’ 

Like Father Like Son,.—An orchestral suite by 
C. Kretschmer, a son of the well-known composer of ‘' Die 
Folkunger,’’ was recently performed for the first time, and 
well received, at Cologne, under the direction of Dr. 
Willner. 

Dubois at Work.—Mr. Théodore Dubois, the well- 
known French composer, having just completed the score 
of an opera, ‘‘ Circé,’’ the libretto by Jules and Pierre Bar- 
bier, has already taken in hand another grand opera, enti- 
tled ** Frithjof,” for which the same authors have furnished 
the book. 

A Revised Bruckner Symphony.—Anton Bruck- 
ner’s symphony in C minor, written some twenty-five 
years since, but recently revised by its composer (now in 
his sixty-eighth year), was performed at the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Society’s concert of the 13th ult., and in its new 
form met with a most enthusiastic reception. 

Contract Renewed,.—The municipal council of Brus. 
sels have unanimously resolved to renew for three years 
the management of the Théatre de la Monnaie to Stoumon 
and Calabresi, the present incumbents. 

From the University to the Conservatory.— 
The valuable musical library hitherto belonging to the 
University of Pavia, consisting of some 10,000 numbers, 
theoretical and practical, has just been presented to the 
authorities of the Milan Conservatorio, by order of the 
Italian Ministry of Public Instruction, on account of its be- 
ing of but little use to the university. 

Buongiorno Successful,—‘‘1l Diavolo zoppo,”’ a 
new operetta by the Maestro Buongiorno, met with great 
success on its first production last month at the Teatro 
Fenice, of Naples. Another novelty by the same prolific 
composer, the operetta ‘‘Il Talismano di Granata,"’ was 
well received at the Metastasio Theatre, of Rome. 

They Are Waiting.—According to ‘Il Secolo XIX.” 
there are just now no less than eight Genoese composers 
each having a complete new opera waiting to be accepted 
for performance at the Carlo Felice Theatre. They are the 
Maestri Brignami, Elia, Grimaldi, Massa, Perosio, Ronco, 
Samengo, and Zambelli. 

A Right Reyal Program. —An interesting and suc- 
cessful concert took place recently at Carlsruhe, under the 
direction of Arthur Smolian, the program consisting entirely 
of compositions by Frederick the Great and Prince Louis 
Ferdinand of Prussia. 

Hubay’s “‘ Alienor.”’— A new opera in four acts, and 
with an epilogue, entitled ‘‘ Alienor,” the libretto by Ed- 
mond Harancourt, the music from the pen of Eduard Hubay, 
was performed for the first time on the 5th ult. at the Royal 
Opera of Buda Pesth, where it met with great success. 

An Important Paris Organization.—A musical 
association has been founded in Paris, the object of which is 
to perform the unpublished works of the great masters, and 
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to bring out new works by young composers who are already 
known. Some of the leading members of musical society 
in France have joined the association, and no doubt it 
will be supported by a large number of amateurs. The 
promoter and first manager is Léon Perrin, chief secretary 
of the Ministry of Finance, and the chef d’orchestre is to be 
Fontbonne, of the Garde Républicaine. 

To Be Finished by Massenet,—léo Delibes’ 
posthumous opera ‘' Kassya,’? which was left in almost 
complete sketches by its late composer, will be finished 
mainly as far as the orchestration is concerned, by Jule, 
Massenet. 


Opera in Italian and French. 
one Wednesday night Beethoven's great 
music drama, ‘ Fidelio,’’ was given at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House with this cast: 








a sk ceccedue Urs bie Levbaanen6id Getioan accede Seek Lilli Lehmann 
Marcellina Miss Bauermeister 
NY Sab sek kgs usin 54<0 cencdenenandsads¥eveesdasdeb evant Paul Kalisch 
RTs vider ee catetoviddes ce taken See pucdstded esveneas’ Magini Coletti 
DG Fee ciacccedccatcs ciuvcceterwtesndanae Sevabeteeee toes Rinaldini 
EMOTE SoU s 0s Goketecescltucgs sc eabOee Seandbicbeeetothow chee Viviani 
SNE MEU Es cacetcuaeeneceeeets sulosbeudeentees Mr. Edouard de Reszké 


With the exception of Lilli Lehmann it was an uncom. 
promisingly wretched performance, nobody seemingly 
familiar with their lines. Paul Kalisch labored very ear- 
nestly, but his voice was unusually ‘* wheezy,’’ and then 
everything was at sixes and sevens in the orchestra, Mr. 
Louis Saar losing what little head he ever possessed and read- 
ing the ‘* Leonore No. 3”’ overture in a supremely ridiculous 
fashion. Lehmann was not in the best voice until the 
second act, and then her singing and acting were superb. 
She literally carried the performance on her shoulders. 
The tiresome Gevaert recitatives were used, and even 
Edouard de Reszké, usually a trustworthy artist, didn’t 
know his lines, It is stated that not only was it his first 
essay in the réle of ‘‘ Rocco,’’ but that he had actually 
never witnessed a performance of the opera. 

He certainly acted so. The house was very poor. 

Last Friday night was the gala night of the season, for 
the house was crowded and the performance a remarkably 


strong one. Here is the cast of ‘‘ L’Africaine :”’ 





Se Oe OREO ce cd cbadcce: ceveveccdedéccccesceeseve Nordica 
MUR AGMETG Ch cbC Edn ctevabedetsoseccstser nc: cotsoetueucecaca Bauermeister 
Pitch cockdced t cdececdecensceteccoceccccees Gees 4: coceets .. Pettigiani 
Nelusko (his first appearance in America) Seebivlubetes .... Lassalle 
Don Pedro........ ‘ Mirishks ueuKe reevceeebaeus Edouard de Reszké 
Gran Inquisitore.... ..++.Vinche 


(Who has kindly consented to sing this rdle in order to oblige 
the management and perfect the cast). 


Det DIGGO i. oo c sce vepsegcccvcccccvececcccaes $00$00656 vedcoecctacs Viviani 
Sacerdote di Srahma. seeeseeee. Serbolini 
EES G ots 00s clcwikcd sccdbedecctsd Séectetess Keetbhetetetttse Monti 
AI ii ink EGE hoe ec eee Kev be TUR Sbiet Meds ebes Grossi 


Vasco de Gama.... sdéoedcccvoceccsdcccovedivessveucddpenee Mens 

The weak part of the above, as may be seen readily, was 
the female voices. The male contingent was unusually 
strong, for seldom has such a trio as the two De Reszkés 
and Lassalle sung here before. The newcomer is a giant in 
appearance, who acts with great fire and force, and whose 
voice, while worn a bit (for Lassalle is a veteran), is used by 
its owner with great art. In the third act Lassalle made a 
great sensation by his acting and singing. Jean de Reszké 
was also warmly applauded throughout the evening for his 
admirable work. Vianesi conducted, and the orchestra 
played better than on Wednesday night. Last Saturday 
afternoon ‘‘Fidelio’’ was repeated to a wretched house. 

Mozart's masterpiece, ‘‘ Don Giovanni,"’ was sung last Monday night 
with the following excellent cast : 


Ne cadens s:) > occ en enecases weseenanesspenemeesuelbete Albani 
PC) a: od sons hin cpaticash «phe ne wate evennes 4 Lilli Lehmann 
PE tennis dba tewswendds <ehebbocessde cane yerep tended Marie Van Zandt 
pe a eee di ond whateseeenate ceveeeees es Lassalle 
Don Ottavio..... ‘ .... Paul Kalisch 
ON, ei cenuns gubix oonns ¥weene caexk dae gee we daneen eat vane Carbone 
Be CONN ci vay cus kann nd cane enene tee puree cues nennendee ten Serbolini 
Leporello......... «. sane ..«+-Edouard de Reszké 


The performance throughout was satisfactory, despite 
the bungling of Vianesi in the matter of tempi and the long 
curtain waits, which brought the opera to a close after 12 
o’clock. Edouard de Reszké was an excellent ‘‘ Leporello,”’ 
and Lilli Lehmann received the giant’s share of the ap- 
plause of the evening for her genuine artistic singing. 
Lassalle was effective in the title réle and sang the serenade 
so artistically that he had to repeat it. Van Zandt was a 
fair ‘‘ Zerlina,’’ nothing more, singing ‘‘ Batti, Batti’ ina 
childish style altogether. But she had to repeat it, such is 
the magic of Mozart, and Vianesi nearly ruined the encore 
by a mis-cue. ‘*Don Giovanni” will be repeated at the 
matinée next Saturday. Last night there was an extra per- 
formance of ‘*Orfeo”’ and ‘Cavalleria Rusticana.”’ To. 
night ‘*Les Huguenots’”’ will be sung with the De 
Reszkés, Albani and Scalchi, and Friday night ‘ Lohen- 
grin’’ with Emma Eames and the De Reszkés. 


The Baltimore Musical Bureau.— Mr. Walter W. 
Thomas has opened a musical and entertainment bureau 
at 205 East Baltimore street, Baltimore, an establishment 
long needed in that city. The bureau is prepared to furnish 
singers, players, &c., not only for entertainments in Baiti- 
more but throughout the country generally. Co-operation 
and correspondence with other similar bureaus is solicited. 
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A Musical Crove. 
Hareisaurc, Conn., January 9, 1891. 

HIS township boasts of a curiosity that prob- 

ably is not duplicated in the entire hemisphere, and 

probably not in the world. 

nut and walnut trees. This grove stands on the north side 

of Nickerson Hill, which is the highest point of land in New 

London County and all the trees are old, and therearevery 
few that are not hollow. 

The spot is well known among local hunters as a resort 
for gray squirrels, and many hundreds of these animals are 
taken out of the grove every year. Into the heart of the 
trees the squirrels have gnawed their way through the knots 
and stumps of limbs that have decayed and fallen to the 
ground. In many cases but the mere shell of the tree 
stands, and if a fire is built in the hole at the roots smoke 
issues from a hundred holes above it in the limbs and in 
the main trunk. 

The peculiar sound caused by the wind blowing into 


It is a musical grove of chest- 


these holes has given the grove the name of Singing Trees. 

In the summer, when the trees are covered with foliage, 
the wind has no effect upon them, but in the fall when the 
leaves fall to the ground, the wind has a clean sweep at 
the trees, and it whistles and moans and hisses through the 
hollow trunks and limbs until it seems to one a short dis- 
tance away that a horde of crazy demons are holding a 
grand jubilee among the trees. 

These sounds are produced only when the winds blows from 
the southeast. 
falls upon the grove apparently, as the wind from the 
mouth of a boy falls upon a hollow key placed at his lips 
and the sound produced, in many cases, is like that made 
by a person blowing into the nose of a bottle multiplied a 


It then sweeps over the top of the hill and 


million times. In other cases there is a nerve shattering 
noise, as if a giant was blowing through an immense comb 
covered with paper. Breaking into these tones is, now and 
then, a shdrt, sharp, shrieking noise and then a hissing 
sound, as if from the mouth of a thousand pythons in 
chorus. 

Taken together, these hisses and toots and moans and 
shrieks make a pandemonium that one doesn't care to listen 
to very long. The noise of these trees can be heard 5 
miles away, and it has been heard to the leeward a distance 
of 8 miles. 
living within hearing distance of it as a precursor of a storm. 
Among the hills and valleys it is often impossible to tell 
correctly in what direction the wind_is blowing, but when the 


Its roaring is looked upon by the people 


roaring of the Singing Trees is heard the wind is known to 
be blowing from the southeast, and preparations are at 
once made for a storm. 

In September, during what is known as the equinoctial 
storm, thisstrange grove is heard. Then, above the howling 
of the wind, the roar rises and falls like the moaning of ten 
the agonies of death.—Philadel- 


thousand leviathans in 


phia ‘‘ Times.”’ 


Hearing Opera in Vienna. 


HAVE a memory of a winter in New York. when I had 


a season $1.50 ticket to the Metropolitan German opera, It began at 
8:30 and was not over till 1 o'clock a.m. We had to catch a Broadway 
car to get there, and we did it at the peril of life and limb in the pressing 
throng. Then we climbed four flights of steps and looked at the stage 
over a row of bonnets that probably culminated in a tower of Babel, with 
a pinnacle on top that utterly excluded all view of the singers from our 


eyes. The opera house here isa haven of repose. You pay 3% guidens 
for orchestra chairs. 
seat (the price of a carriage thither is 1 gulden 
personage in a white cloth livery, cocked hat and a sword 
the sort to whom bonnets are an essential and you do not know the Vien 
nese custom, he politely requests you to remove it. When you are seated 
before that lovely curtain which Brioski painted you might, for all the 
disturbance or noise that proceeds from most gatherings of a great crowd, 
be in St. Jerome's cell. The people enter as they would enter a church; 
there is not a whisper after the orchestra begins to play; the house is 
perfectly warmed, perfectly lighted and perfectly ventilated. An atmos 
phere of repose and indolence and peace pervades the whole place. You 
do not envy the princes in the boxes any more than you are envious of 
the horses and carriages in the royal stables. They are as much a part of 
the pageant as the chorus of ballet girls is a part of the pageant, and we 
are as pleased to see them. It is possible that the opera is given better in 
some respects in Berlin than here; there is more choice in selecting the 
artists for the principal rbles perhaps, but I do not think anywhere else in 
the world is there such uniformity in good acting and singing, from the 
prima donna to the chorus girl, or such conscientiousness in portrayal of 
parts and characters. 

Each performance is left with a sense of its harmony and its complete 
ness that is better than the most startling single successes. The prima 
donna par excellence in the Wagnerian réle is Materna, who notwith 
standing her 200 pounds plays * Brunhilde’’ with a power and an intellectual 
conception which are surpassed by no living artist. Winckleman, the tenor, 
is a German, and he sings after the German school. If you see him in 
“ Gitterdimmerung"’ you will be dissatisfied, but if you see him in“ Sieg- 


You enter a superb loggia and are shown to your 
43 cents) by a dignified 
If you are of 


fried’ you will get a conception of that hero of romance such as Alvary 
himself does not exactly give you. For Winckleman is Siegfried, innocent, 
pure, strong, with a life as stainless as his soaring voice, and yet with a 


touch of the human which is a prophecy of the yielding which is to come 

It is a comfort to our patriotic souls to add that in the trilogy the mise en 
scéne is better in New York than here, for strange to say these most mys- 
ticaland German of Wagnerian operas are not as popular here as with us. 
In rbles like ** Carmen” or ** Mignon,” Renard, another Lucca, isthe prime 
favorite. “Tony” Schlager sings the principal part in “* Cavalleria’ so 
charmingly as to keep it on the boards three nights ia the week, Forster 
isa prima donna who does various great roles to perfection, and Marie 
Lehmann has even a more admirable method than her sister, the incompar- 
able Lilli. But the great point about the Vienna opera is that it is an insti- 
tution supported by the Government, and kept up with a certain settled 
fund or income. It is as much an affair of state as the army is an affair of 
state, and in consequence it is a matter of national pride to keep up its 
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standard. To have sung at the opera house here is a testimonial of merit 
that is a sesame to all other opera houses, because even the humblest chorus 
girl must have done her work up to a certain standard to have been ad 
mitted here. So you see the harmony of the whole is complete, You may 
miss certain startling effects that you experience elsewhere, but I do not 
know any other place where the /ou/,as they say, is so entirely satisfactory. 

The ballet in Vienna isa serious institution—I was going to say a sort 
of moral exercise —to which the elders of the people send their youth, It 
is occasionally mildly humorous, but it is too serious to be broadly funny, 
and so it is difficult even with preconceived notions as to its impropriety 
to conceive of it as a light or trifling exercise. For instance, the famous 
Excelsior spectacular what is a portrayal of the struggle between light and 
darkness, progress and conservatism, and the series of enchanting scenes 
in which there are houris and devils and prisms of light and delicious 
strains of music, all mingled in harmonious confusion, are as much a ser- 
mon as that delivered from one of our Princeton theologians any Sunday 
morning —more so, perhaps, their differing brethren will say. The danc- 
ing is perhaps too much a matter of gymnastics to please people to whom 
to be graceful is the first requisite of that art, and hence all over Europe it 
is the Italian mode which obtains, and as long as it does it will be the per- 
fection of dancing to perform all sorts of gyrations on the tips of one’s 
toes. Still 1 do not see how anybody can look at Cerale when she flutters 
down from a pyramid of light, each star formed of a galaxy of beautfuy 
girls, and with an inimitable bow and smile strays to and fro before the 
curtain, and then to the time of sweet, alluring strains tells with her lis- 
some body a tale of sorrow, of passion and of delight ; I donot, I repeat, see 
how one can see this sight and look at her and her art without a certain 
And this much can be said of the general ap- 
pearance of the whole troupe; They dance as ladies, not hoydens, dance, 
and with an enjoyment and lightheartedness that is inspiring to see,— 


respect for her and her art, 


Hartford * Courant.” 


Ottawa Correspondence. 
Orrawa, Canada, January 10, 1892. 

HE Grinfelds gave a very interesting concert on 
‘i December 15 to a crowded house, and Remenyi followed on the 

20h, meeting a tremendous audience 
“The Messiah,” Handel, was given by the Ottawa 
Society, T. C. Smythe, Mus, Bac., T. C. D., principal of Canadian College 
of Music, conductor The soloists were: Mrs. Anna Burch, of New 
York, soprano ; Miss Jane Aumond, of Ottawa, contralto; Mr, Douglas 
Bird, of Toronto, tenor, and Mr, Barrington Foote, bass. It is usual to 
speak of Philharmonic Society efforts in laudatory terms, for the reason 
that amateurs should be encouraged, and these essays are looked upon 
This case, however, is 
As to the chorus 


Philharmonic 


with leniency by the critics and cognoscenti, 
one in which the very highest words of praise are due. 
singing, it was really wonderful, full, round in tone, enunciation perfect, 
light, shade, phrasing and élan astonishing ina body of amateurs, and the 
orchestra work very, very high in artistic excellence. Of the soloists the 
honors of the evening fell to Mrs, Burch, whose exquisite singing of 
‘and “I know that my Redeemer"’ literally carried 


* Come unto him 
away the audience 
In** Why do the nations"’ Mr, Foote displayed a vocal culture, ease 
and grace of rendition not to be surpassed, and in ‘ The trumpet shall 
sound "’ sustained his well earned reputation, The singing of Mr. Bird 
and Miss Aumond cordial appreciation, which they 
merited. Mr, Smythe has succeeded in doing what none of his predeces- 
sors could compass, namely, get together an orchestra of local musicians 
who played in a manner that reflected credit on themselves and their 


met with very 


conductor 

I cannot close my report without paying a tribute to Mr. Smythe for 
the excellent manner in which he conducted and the great proficiency he 
It has remained for him to demonstrate 
of perfection in chorus and choir 


has enabled his society to attain, 
to ovr musical public the height 
singing. 

I should be neglectful of my duty did 1 forget to pay a well deserved 
Mr. Doutigny, who played the trumpet part in “ The 
trumpet shall sound.” His playing was excellent, his tone perfect 
throughout and his delivery clear and mellow; in fact it was a faultless 
Mr, Foote complimented Mr, Doutigny highly at the close 

Leonatus. 


compliment to 


bit of work, 
of the aria 


St. Louis Correspondence. 


Sr. Louis, January 11, 1892, 

HE St. Louis musical clubdom seems to be growing. 

In last Sunday's issue of one of our locai papers 1 notice the fol- 

lowing clubs, some of which are new to me, viz.: The Unity Musical 

Club, the Imperial Musical Club, the Missouri Musical Club, the West 

End Glee Club, the St. Louis Glee Glub, the Mozart Club, the Lucas Mu- 

sical Club, the Western Musical Club, the St. Louis Trio Club, the St. 

Louis Guitar and Mandolin Club, and last, though not least, the Wagner 
Musical Club 

I mention these various musical organizations so that if any of your 
readers should wish to form a club and are at a loss for a name, they may 
possibly find a suitable one in the above list. No doubt friends at a dis- 
tance will be awestruck at such formidable array of musical talent repre- 
sented by these clubs, but I can assure them that, except in one or two in- 
stances, they flourish, like the modest violet, unobserved by the general 
musical public, for | have not yet read of any public exhibitions of their 
work, Should such occur and the club send me an invitation, I will cer- 
tainly endeavor to attend and give you an account, 

1 likewise read in the same local paper: “ After nearly six months’ 
work Lieut. Burt Elder has at last succeeded in getting up a glee club in 
the militia.’ 

T hail this news with special satisfaction, for a glee club will certainly 
cheer the boys on their weary march; but I hope this will not cause any 
jealousy among the police force, whose clubs are often heard ringing on 
inoffensive lamp posts during night time, and many a poor fellow has felt 
its impressive strain, whether deserved or not, ringing in his ears and on 
his cranium, But there is yet room for another, * The Critics Clubbing 
Club,”’ to which, no doubt, all professional and amateur musicians would 
subscribe for the benefit of such critics as would dare to express only a 
candid opinion on the fallacies of public performances, I would not put 
myself in such a critical position, and hence I will only content myself to 
be a mere recorder of local matters, 

The choir of Christ Church Cathedral, under direction of their organist, 
Prof, H. H, Darby, rendered selections from Hindel's ** Messiah" on 
Sunday evening, January 3, It was a hazardous undertaking to give part 
of this work with a choir of forty-six voices, when it had been performed 
only a week before with a chorus of about 300 and an orchestra of sixty 
pieces, Besides the parts were very ugevenly balanced—twenty-three 
sopranos, three altos, eight tenors and twelve basses; yet the singers did 
nobly, considering these drawbacks. Sopranos and tenors were most 
prominent in the choruses, next the bass, while the alto was completely 
overpowered, and the second soprano in the chorus ** Lift up your heads” 
was inaudible, As to the solos, the palm must be conceded to Mr, Way- 
man C, MeCreery, the choir master, whose tenor voice, both in quality 
and delivery, was well adapted to the various solos he sang. Master 
Francis Miller is possessed of a sweet, sympathetic soprano, which he 
used intelligently, singing his solos, especially ‘‘ How beautifully are the 








feet,’ very creditably. Mr. W. C, Simmons sang the bass solos allotted 
to him very fairly, considering that his voice is a baritone, while Mr. W. 
J. Wood sang the solo “ He was despised " with good taste ; but, notwith- 
standing its correct interpretation, it can hardly be expected that a male 
alto voice is able to imbue this aria with the depth of tone and sympathetic 
quality that a female voice would impart to it. 

Paderewski the great has been here and not only enchanted those who 
heard him but verified the encomiums which the press in general be- 
stowed upon this highly gifted musician and virtuoso. It required but a 
short time before his hearers were captivated and spellbound, and with 
Shakespeare (slightly altered) would exclaim: ‘‘ If music be the food give 
me excess of it.’ Paderewski is not a mere virtuoso who bas con- 
quered all the technical difficulties of the piano ; he is an artist whose tone 
paintings are made lifelike by the naturalness to his dynamic gradations; 
from the soft, breezy whisperings to the wild ragings of the howling 
storm (as in the ‘* Eriking "’) everything indicates the innate poetical feel- 
ing which manifests itself in all his interpretations—‘* Nature’s child, 
warbling his native wood | otes wild.”” The delicacy of his touch is as 
marvelous as it is clear. Hypercritical carpers may object that that is a 
mere trickery in the use of the soft pedal, but they cannot assert that there 
is any hocus pocus in the mastery of some of the most intricate passage 
What a delightful treat it was to listen to his playing of Chopin's 
Poetry and art were combined in its interpretation, 


work 
** Berceuse,’’ op. 57! 

* With many a winding bout 

Of linked sweetness long drawn out "’ 
flowed the mellifluous strains of that beautiful cradle song, zephyr-like, 
from the opening phrase in the left hand to the closing chords. The 
applause which followed was spontaneous and hearty. The opinion of all 
the local pianists with whom | came in contact was unanimous that 
Paderewski's performances were as inspiring as they were perfect in a 
technical point of view. An artistic self consciousness, which did not 
betray itself by outward demonstrations of arrogance or mannerism, char- 
acterized each number of his varied selections, showing thereby his own 
individuality, which did not sacrifice the author's intent, but rather show- 
ing it in anew light and enhancing many of the minor points which had 
been overlooked by others. 

I must not close this account of the concert without expressing my ad- 
miration of the magnificent Steinway grand ; it 1s certainly the perfection 
of mechanical skill, not only in the admirable singing quality of tone, but 
also in its resonance, for not even in the most powerful passagesin the bass 
did the instrument appear har+h. 

By way of “coda"’ I subjoin the following extracts from yesterday's 
paper about two of our more prominent clubs and their doings. The first, 
I presume, is under the auspices of the Bollman Brothers Music Company ; 
the second is the venture, as the name indicates, of the Epstein Brothers, 
who are connected with the Beethoven Conservatory and whose efforts 
deserved better success. 

The Bollman Musical Club held its annual meeting and election of 
officers last Tuesday evening. The report of the treasurer showed $1,116 
in the club's treasury. 

The Epstein Musical Club held its annual meeting last Wednesday 
evening, and was treated to a genuine sensation when the treasurer an- 
nounced in his report that there was a deficit of over $200 in the club's 
treasury. This deficit was brought about by the club giving too many 
costly entertainments last winter, although its concerts were uniformly 
good. As soon asthe excitement had subsided after this announcement, 
a motion was adopted to give no more entertainments until the deficit 
had been made good. W. Macmeng, 


Providence Correspondence. 


Provipence, R. I., January 15, 1892. 

HE Rhode Island Music Teachers’ Association held its 

sixth annual meeting on the afternoon and evening of December 

30. In the afternoon the exercises included an address by the president, 

Mr. Robert Bonner, reports of the secretary and treasurer, an interesting 

paper on Mozart read by Mr. Bonner, and a humorous but practical 

essay on ‘* Methods" by Mr. H. Macdougall, Following the literary ex- 

ercises came a piano and song recital by Mr. Clarence G,. Hamilton, 

pianist, and Mr, Gustav Saacke, baritone. Both artists were in excellent 

form and interpreted to the pleasure of the assembled musicians the fol- 
lowing program : 


Polonaise in A............+. bis qnsie whiter banaeevennebs sdotusehaele Chopin 
Songs, a,“ Der Dopplegiinger.” 4, ** Der Lindenbaum”’........ Schubert 
Scherzo..... ..... soe Odocecee weceesness ceadnsesecpence .... Rheinberger 
is Mond” * Tene lete ois ccs ei ck sandds. isd . Schumann 
Song, ** Schatz. mein Schatz”’....... scdtibtesdwedes ccadtane Hans Schneider 
Staccato Caprice........ a: sgh hamabtnende sca basena phot cenbeesae’ Vogrich 
VROO BORTRNIING «oo 050s cncnssngsonsavebengsetqyncegeadsass ashanes Liszt 


The afternoon session closed with the reports of committees, and the elec- 
tion for the ensuing year, of the following board of officers: President, 
Robert Bonner; vice-president, N. L. Wilbur; secretary, Miss Fannie 
Clifford Thompson ; treasurer, Clarence G, Hamilton ; members of the 
council for three years, George H. Lomas, Mrs. S. S. Chaffin and Miss 
Charlotte M. Broome; for two years, H. C. Macdougall, Hans Schneider 
and Miss Lena Warren; for one year, S. E. Buzzell, E. F. Brigham and 
E. J. Valentine. 

Following the usual custom of these meetings the evening was given 
up entirely to music, the concert program being as follows: 


Trio, B flat, for violin, cello and piano................6. cesses Rubinstein 
Messrs. Bonner, Wehrlin and Schneider. 
* Song of the Rival Maid”.................. Margaret Lang 
Songs ..... > FORGONE © NG GUE ain acsiticnce ecvasi Clayton Johns 
WU in akcksiscdiacess spawuebakudenet C. Chaminade 
Miss Lillian Newell. 
Binink, Gar weet. on 55 ond bccn didn ashe eee viccines, overeebed Wieniawski 
Miss Evangeline Larry. 
eS Cake, 7 GROMOIIE ook irc ee 0 cb) <bndnckdbesagee nye sveceecer Liszt 
Mrs. May Bel Hill-Brown. 
Senge j D> Pinata Ei dence a dive deus Meyer Helmund 
bay i** Vergebliches Sthndchen"’............. ............Brahms 
Miss Newell. 
PRR Bank BIE oasis oi chs cdacercinesoccs co ccttcavtiabect Wagner 
Miss Larry. 
Perr eee) eer CLLR RIAN sce coudhd osvdi hdd Bach 
Plame coll. ¢ Eatarenesae 5 6.5 svetvs coven doce yeed eves sous desnenes Mascagni 
Turkish March (“ Ruins of Athens"’) ............ Beethoven 


Mrs. Brown, 

The successful rendering of this program reflected much credit upon all 
the performers and showed conclusively that our city contains musicians 
of sufficient ability to give us good concerts without the necessity of call. 
ing in outside aid, The pianist was the only “ outsider,”’ and even she is 
no stranger to us, as she lived here for many years and received her first 
instruction in piano playing from that excellent teacher, Prof. Eben A. 
Kelly. Mrs. Brown is nowa resident of New York and pursuing her 
studies under Xaver Scharwenka, 

It is understood that the association will adopt, for the future, a policy 
which will tend directly toward the encouragement of our home musi- 
cians. It will produce at its concerts the music of local composers when- 
ever such music is available, and avail itself as far as possible of the 
services of local singers and players in the interpretation of its concert 





programs, Some movement has already been made in this direction in a 
spasmodic sort of a way, but the adoption of a settled policy of this sort 
will undoubtedly result in a quickening of musical interest a!l along the 
line. Development in music must come from within, and I am glad to see 
that those who control our State organization are beginning to realize 
the fact. 
**e 

There has been a slight hiatus in the steady stream of concerts over the 
holidays, but now they are setting in again. On the 13th came the fourth 
concert of the “Star Course” series, the artists being Mr. Myron W. 
Whitney, the eminent basso, with the Cecilian Ladies’ Quartet and Miss 
Edith L. Smith, reciter. The program was evidently aimed to hit 
what is supposed to be “ popular"’ taste in music, as it contained nothing 
but ballads and part songs of a light character, except, of course, the 
readings, which I am bound to say were very good. Not but that the 
music was good—of its kind—but I do not enjoy hearing a singer of Mr. 
Whitney's ability “‘ occupying himself’’ (as a German friend of mine 
called it) with ** The Heart Bowed Down”’ and other things of that na- 
ture. I am no stickler for a steady diet of Bach and Beethoven any more 
than I wish to dine every day upon roast beef, but I have really come toa 
point in music where ** The Heart Bowed Down”’ is powerless to charm 


my savage breast. 
*-_ e+ « 


I hear it rumored that Paderewski is to pay us another visit, and I'm 
sure I hope the rumor will materialize into solid fact. Also that Patti 
and her concert troupe will be heard here this season, but can't imagine 
who would be bold enough to bring that high priced song bird to Provi~ 
dence. Somebody will lose a pot of money if they try it. 

Wo. A. Porrer. 


Syracuse News. 


Syracuse, N. Y., January 14, 1892. 

HANKS to the enterprise of our popular piano house, 

Messrs. Chase & Smith, we had the pleasure of listening to an 

exceptionally fine chamber concert by the Beethoven String Quartet, of 

New York, on Monday evening last. This class of concerts has been 

very rare here owing to the lack of popular support, and the fact that the 

hall was filled shows a decided advancement in musical taste in this 
city. 

There is an impression among our concert goers that a chamber concert 
isa bore, a sort of diversion intended only for your long haired musical ideal- 
istand not for the general public, This may be true to a certain extent, but 
the almost death-like silence that pervaded the hall during the entire 
evening, broken only by enthusiastic applause at the conclusion of each 
number, showed a manifest interest and an intelligent appreciation of the 
program, and if there were any misguided mortals in the audience they 
refrained from making their presence known—in fact, the writer has yet 
to hear of a single word of disapproval. 

The program was not an especially severe one, yet there was not a poor 
number on it, and the playing of the club left absolutely nothing to be 
desired. 

Mr. Schill is well known here, as is also Mr. Hartdegen, and both were 
at their best. 

The piano part in the Schumann quintet was ably supplied by Mr. Percy 
Goetchius, of the university, and, contrary to expectation, this number 
was highly appreciated, perhaps as much so as some of the lighter 
numbers. 

The program follows herewith : 


Quartet, op. 18, in G minor,............. LB eked sie MARS Beethoven 
Allegro and Allegretto Scherzando, 

es EE IIIS oor 5 ons ¥ aadee cebdghorearkbetcetabeossannes ... Schill 

Mr. Otto K. Schill. 

ne | STITT Tee Tschaikowsky 

PTT CET Tet Cee ee Schubert 

Cpeeees 6 GS PAIOE 0 oc copesinc esd ccscbcerercgtecsccnnvecedgecges, we Grieg 
Romanze and Saltarello. 

pl : OT nc oc cnsvaktecebcatecstsateckeses Wilfert 

Celle coll... { ** At the Spinning Wheel’’......... .... Heller 

Mr. Adolf Hartdegen. 

PP var 04s vaes Ch ecevedeg edVETNbovUbs cpercecarietesesed’ Sevkthhérees . Bach 

TARE seis a di cileve ube £6 eed Vem a cdeds 0b. Vid ded teebee Taubert 

Quintet, op. 44, for piano, two violins, viola and 'cello.......... Schumann 

Pizzaro. 
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NEW YORK VOCAL INSTITUTE. 


FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, Musical Director, 
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COMPLETE EDUCATION IN VOCAL MUSIC, 


Singers naturally prefer study where Voice Culture and Singing 
receive chief attention. All the teachers use the same method. Homes 
selected for pupils. Circulars sent on request. 


NEW YORK VOCAL INSTITUTE, 97 Fifth Avenue. 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Dirscror. 








Mme. FURSCH-MADTI, Principal of Vocal Department. 
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Faculty comprises the most eminent instructors. 


NOTICE.—The New York College of Music HAS REMOVED 
to its new and handsome building 


128 and 130 EAST 58th STREET. 
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Philadelphia Correspondence. 


Puicapecentia, January 14. 
WEEK rather uneventful musically was ushered in by 
the third concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra on Monday 
evening. 

The program, consisting chiefly of modern works, was listened to by the 
same large and discriminating audience which the uniform excellence of 
the orchestra’s work has made the rule here. The soloists were Mrs. 
Nikisch, wife of the conductor,and Mr. Alwin Schroeder, the ‘cellist of 
the orchestra. Mrs. Nikisch fis more at home in the various Lieder 
which she contributed to the latter part of the program than in the larger 
works, such as Liszt's sombre ‘* Mignon,”’ which she sang with orchestral 
accompaniment. She is a pleasing Lieder singes, and the enjoyment of 
her selections was not a little enhanced by the accompaniment of Mr, 
Nikisch, which was marked by excellent taste and true artistic feeling. 

Mr. Schroeder, one of the best of our ’cello artists, played numbers by 
Tartini, Schubert and Cossman. His work proved to be the best of the 
evening and was well received. 

The orchestral works were the overture to Lalo's *‘ Roy d'Ys,”’ the 
‘** Parsifal '’ prelude and Goldmark's “ Rustic Wedding Symphony.” 

The Lalo overture and the Golc mark symphony were delightfully ren- 
dered, as was also the Wagner number, but the unsuitability for concert 
purposes of the .‘* Parsifal"’ excerpt detracted from its enjoyment or 
appreciation. 

The third subscription concert of the Adamowski Quartet was given 
at Hazeltines Galieries. The program rendered embraced quartets by 
Mozart (D major, No, 21), Hollander (spinning song for string quartet), 
Rheinberger (E flat, opus 38) and songs by Mrs. Nikisch. Mr. Nikisch 
was accompanist and lent his aid in the Hollander *‘ Spinnerlied,”’ 

At next concert, February 9, Mrs. Julie L. Wyman will be the soloist. 

The establishment of a permanent orchestra and music hall is being agi- 
tated in this city, and I suppose that some of these dys Philadelphia will 
wake up from her long sleep and assert her right to be again numbered in 
the first rank of cities supporting musical organizations. Until then I 
suppose we shall be compelled to be content with such visits as may be 
vouchsafed us from outside—or shall we say the Germania? 

At the Patti concert to be held in the Academy of Music on Monday 
evening, January 18, the diva will be assisted by Guille, tenor; Fabbri, 
contralto; Del Puente, baritone ; Novara, basso, and Arditi, conductor, 
A miscellaneous program announced includes the first act of ‘ Semiram- 
ide "’ in costume, incidentally affording La Patti an opportunity to revive 
o'd memories with “* Bel Raggio,’’ &c. 

Paderewski's recitals are announced for the afternoons of the 19th, 2Ist 
and 22d. It is anticipated that his reappearance here will only tend to 
heighten the deep impression made by his performance with the Dam- 

rosch orchestra, 

Felicien David's symphonic cde, ** The Desert,’’ is in active prepara- 
tion, and will be soon produced by the Philadelphia chorus. A. H. 


Washington Letter. 


HE Georgetown Amateur Orchestra, eighty strong, gave 

its first concert for the season on Wednesday, January 6,in the 

Luther Memorial Church. The soloists were Prof. Anton Gloetzner, 

pianist, who gave a fine performance of the Henselt concerto, and Miss 

Clementine De Vere, who sang two numbers, The work of the orchestra 

shows the effect of continued rehearsals and is improved in every respect. 

For the next concert the soloists are to be Miss Stakely, soprano, and 

Miss Leonora von Stosch, violinist, who received her early training from 
Professor Kaspar, the leader of the orchestra, 

The Choral Society, under its new conductor, Mr. Walter Damrosch, 
gave a most successful performance of ‘The Messiah" at Albaugh’s 
Grand Opera House on Monday, January 11, The soloists were Mrs. 
Mary Howe, Miss Christine Nielson, Mr. Wm. Lavin and Mr. Ivan Mo- 
rawski, and the Symphony Orchestra, of New York, furnished the accom- 
paniment. The chorus was in fine condition and its various : umbers 
were the best part of the evening's performance. The house was packed 
to the doors, every seat being sold before the doors were opened and 350 
people buying standing room. The returns from this performance were 
sufficient to free the society from debt, a state of affairs that has not ex- 
isted since its organization nine yearsago. Work will begin immediately 
on Berlioz's ‘‘ Damnation of Faust,’’ which will be given in May. 

Xaver Scharwenka and Christine Nielson were the soloists at the first 
concert of the Symphony Orchestra, of New York, January 12. Schar- 
wenka played his concerto No. 1, and at its close received four imperative 
recalls, but declined to play again. The orchestra, under Mr, Damrosch, 
was most favorably commented upon, the strings, under Brodsky, being 
well nigh perfection. The orchestra “played against’’ the President, 
who gave a reception to the diplomatic corps on that night. This, with 
the pouring rain, resulted in only half a house, At the next concert Pade- 
rewski is to be the soloist. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra fairly eclipsed its own record at the 
concert on the 13th and played a most interesting program. Mrs. Nikisch, 
the soloist, was well received and made a more favorable impression than 
last season. 

Last year the ‘* Boston’’ concerts were given in the academy, seating 
nearly 1,600, and the house was packed at every performance. This 
year at the Congregational Church, seating only 1,100, there have been 
many vacant seats at the two concerts so far given. This shows the in 
fluence that a regular place of amusement has on the size of an audience 
and what a blessing Metzerott Hall, when completed, will be to all musi- 
cal endeavors. 

The authorities of the Congregational Church have placed themselves in 
an unfavorable light before the Washington public by the energy they 
displayed in beating around their rules so as to allow the use of the 
church to the Boston orchestra and refusing the same to local organiza 
tions. The church was for many years the principal, and part of the time 
the only, place for giving concerts and lectures. As their property and 
running expenses were in large part paid for by local amusement goers their 
present action shows at least a lack of a proper senge of gratitude for past 
benefits. 





Minneapolis Music. 


JANUARY 14, 1892. 

HE latest improvement (?) in Minneapolis journalism, 
made by one of the leading journals in the city, is the introduc- 

tion of a weekly music lesson with accompanying piece of vocal or in- 
strumental music for the edification of the general music student. This 
magnanimous (?) innovation is under the supervision of a competent musical 
editor, The music lessons will be given by Charles Kunkel, assisted by 
valuable contributions from the pens of the following artists: Profs. 
Ed. Kroeger, the Epstein Brothers, Victor Ebeling, Louis Conrath, 
Sebastian Bach Mills, Franz Bausemer, Louis Hammerstein, Raphael 
Joseffy, Mrs. Julia Rive-King and others. There is to be a portion 
devoted to questions and answers. ‘Questions upon musical matters 


addressed to Charles Kunkel will receive prompt attention, and be 
Thus reads the announcement of 


answered in this column each week.” 


this benevolent journal. It further assures its patrons that ‘“‘here is an 
opportunity to get a first-class musical library without cost.”’ 

** As the daily and Sunday issues together of this journal cost but $6 per 
year, surely this departure from legitimate newspaper work is of ines 
timable value to the masses who subscribe? "’ It directs the attention of its 
readers to the fact that these lessons, if obtained direct from the music 
teacher, would cost $6 each, and adds, “while no special stress is laid 
upon this point of economy, the savings can be readily perceived,”” This 
usurpation of the rights of the regular music teacher should be most 
emphatically denounced. What is the reason forsooth that musical in 
struction must be so cheapened? Among the masses there are no greater 
number of talented ones than there ever were. Genius will ever assert 
itself and does not require such aid. Real artists are, and ever will be, 
few, and art itself is too sublime to sink into the vulgar familiarity of a 
“fad.” 

With all due respect to the daily newspaper as a means of education it 
has no right to invade the class room or studio and steal from those who 
are bread winners by their personal efforts in this field of work and who 
as well are the proper exponents of these particular tenets of art. What 
has come to the various artists mentioned as colaborers with Charles 
Kunkel that they consent to sell their knowledge in the shape of news- 
paper contributions? The amount of filthy lucre that comes to their 
pocketbooks cannot be the reason. Benevolence is out of the question, 
for to whom and wherefore? No; the whole scheme of this Minneapolis 
journal is a usurpation of the rights of the regular music teacher and is as 
mean a method for increasing its circulation as it is possible to devise. 
After the fashion of some mercantile houses where everything is sold, 
from chamber and parlor suites to a beefsteak, this style of musical edu- 
cation will be of the same class of barter and become mere slipshod work 
The fraternity look askance at this “ little fox.” 

The Bostonians, always delightful and always welcome to the “ Flour 
City,”’ were more interesting than usual, inasmuch as they numbered 
among their recent additions our own fair young cantatrice, Miss Maud 
Ulmer. The sweet singer carried away with her some very valuable 
tokens of the appreciation with which her friends regard the young 
artist. 

The new music hall and class rooms at the Northwestern Conservatory 
of Music were thrown open to invited guests on the evening of the 13th. 
An elegant reception and varied musica! and literary program, charm- 
ingly rendered by members of the faculty, assisted by Miss Daisy David- 
son, of St, Paul, recently returned from musical studies in Paris, dedicated 
the new rooms to their future use, The conservatory, under its new 
director, Prof. C. A. Marshall, is doing a good work and is rapidly gain 
ing ground in this part of the country. The number of students is much 
larger than ever before and the new director has most favorably impressed 
the musicians and musical public. 

At the theatres the audiences are good despite the extreme cold of this 
northern latitude and the everlasting waiting for the electric car when 
going home. Pauline Hall is scoring an immense success in ‘‘ Madame 
Favart "and “ La Belle Helene” at the Grand, and has completely won 
the favor of Minneapolis. 

Manager Conkling inaugurates additional attractions this season by de- 
Theodore 


voting one evening a month to a grand concert program, 
Thomas and his orchestra are engaged to give the first entertainment on 
January 28. 

There are piano recitals galore, among which was one given at Century 
Hall on the evening of the 11th by Miss Fern Shares, a young lady from 
Chicago, who has been studying music for the past two years in Minne 
apolis with Prof. Hermann Emil Zoch 

Claude Madden gave one of his always enjoyable soirée musicales at 
the West Hotel on the evening of the 12th, at which time Mr. Wagner, 
‘cellist, a recent arrival from Germany, made his first appearance in con- 
cert in this city, Other prominent local musicians aided in the concert, 
which was one of the most enjoyable entertainments yet given, 

Danz Symphony Orchestra Sunday concerts at Harmonia Hall are this 

season making a most decided hit, and for the first time prove a financial 
success. 
There is some attention given to the subject of free organ recitals 
among the organists, and it is hoped these delightful concerts may be 
inaugurated here in the near future. So little is known comparatively of 
this splendid instrument that a series of organ recitals will be most 
heartily appreciated in the West, where they are as yet a new feature of 
musical entertainment. Acton Horton 





Buffalo Music. 


Burrato, N. Y., January 18. 

ADEREWSKI the Great, king of pianists, came, saw 

and was seen—and heard-—by an audience which completely filled 
Music Hall, by which the Orpheus Society is $1,000 the richer. 
Four years ago! read in the * Neue Zeitschrift’’ (Leipsic) and Paris 
“ Figaro " of the triumphs in the latter city of this ‘‘ second Chopin,” as 
those journals called him. It seems to me that this fact 1s lost sight of, 
that it is all an old story to him; these triumphs—large audiences—ap- 
plause—the world’s appreciation, all, all is of the past as well as present ! 
And so we were enthused and electrified by a program covering the 
ground from Beethoven to Liszt. 
have been before! One of these feats was the /egu/o glissande in 
octaves, in the last movement of the Waldstein sonata, He played four of 
the same Chopin numbers played at the same place by Pachmann a week 
previously. 
He returns for another recital next month. "Tis hard to say whether 
his hair (which is no doubt red-headitary) or his playing created the most 
sensation. I have named my red feather duster “ Pad,” in his honor, on 
account of the resemblance of said useful household implement to him. 
* © 


Such feats of pianism surely never 


* * 


Mr. Theodore Martens, pianist, a pupil (in the 60's) of Moscheles and 
Plaidy, is a newcomer here. He gavea soirée musicale this week, and 
demonstrated his right to be called one of our best pianists. The Chopin 
polonaise, op. 22, and ** Rigoletto’’ (Liszt) were his best numbers, serving 
to display his facile technic and graceful style. But where were our mu- 
sicians? Why don’t they turn out to welcome a newcomer? Where were 
Waith, Webster, Gelbke, Kaffenberger, Clark—excuse me, the last named 
had the best possible reason for being absent, being on his wedding tour. 
Apropos, congratulations, confrére Clark! But where were you all, fel- 
low musicians? There seems to be room here for all, judging by the large 
number of music men who have recently come here. 

And while I am asking conundrums, where are the organ recitals prom- 
ised by Organist Gilbert, of St. Paul's? . 


se*e28 8 


A students’ musicale at the commodious studio occupied by the under- 
signed was given this week, Misses Thebaud, Archer, Gleason, Janch, 
Willgansz, and Messrs, Cursons and Halladay performed works by 
Bach, Mason, Lichner, Scharwenka, Pease and others. 


ese @# 


This week we are to have Patti, ycur ** peerless fareweller,”” Vocal 


Society concert (Mr. Mischka conductor), orchestra concert, Austrian 
Juvenile Band, Canisius College concert and Philomathean Club musicale. 








I expect to be music mad after this dose! F. W. Riesperc. 
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Music Items. 

The Damrosch Sunday Concert.—The following was 
the program of the Damrosch Concert last Sunday night at 
the new Music Hall : 
Hungarian March. Schubert 
Concertstlick, for piano with orchestra 

Moderato. Allegro molto. Molto moderato. 
Mr. Ferruccio B, Busoni 
Selections from ‘* L'Amico Fritz" 
(First time in America with orchestral accompaniment) 


Busoni 


Allegro molto 


Mascagoi 


Suzel'... Mrs. Selma Kronold-Koert 
Beppe Marie Ritter-Goetze 
Fritz Mr. Italo Campanini 


Duetto, ** Suzel, buon di”’ Fritz and Suzel 


Gypsy song, ** Lascere, miseri tanti bambini’’ Beppe 
Scena e romanza, *O amore" Fritz 
Selections from Wagner's * Die Meistersinger 

Vorspiel, 

Dance of the Apprentices 

Monologue from Act IJ,, ‘' Wie duftet hold der Flieder 

Hans Sachs.. 
Prelude, Act Ill 


Emil Fischer 


Quintet 
Eva . Mrs, Kronold-Koert 
Magdalena Mrs. Ritter-Goetze 
Walter von Stolzing Campanini 
David Mr. Gorsky 
Hans Sachs Mr, Fischer 


The Mascagni music improves at every hearing. Mr. 
Busoni played ina masterly manner his own interesting and 
musical Concertstick. In response to encores he played ina 


brilliant fashion Liszt’s E major polonaise. Mrs. Koert and 


Mrs. Goetze also sang with much success, the latter, 
having to repeat the charming Gypsy song. 
‘*Nanon”’ at the Casino.—Ilowever Marie Tempest 


’ 


may have * pulled back’’ in her part in the * Tyrolean,’ 


she has made amends in **‘ Nanon,’’ in which role she can 
be seen and heard at her best for some time to come at the 
Casino. When **Nanon”’ was originally presented by Mr 


Hall, Rose 
Mc Donough, 


with Pauline Baudet, Sadie Martinot 
Wilson, Wm. 
Miles Levick in the cast, it was rated as among the best of 
rhe of the old 


favorite, while it brings forth names less famous, is never 


Aronson 


Francis Harry Carleton and 


the Casino produc tions. present reviy al 
theless quite the best production that has been presented 
since ‘* Poor Jonathan,” 


Letitia Fritch.—Miss 


caped with burned arms and hands at the recent railroad 


Letitia Fritch, the soprano, es 


disaster at Brainard,™Minn., in which two were killed and 
twenty-three injured. 

A Service.—A special musical service was given last 
Sunday evening in Holy Trinity Church, Harlem, Lenox 


avenue and 122d street, by the choir of the church, assisted 
by members of St. Bartholomew’s and All Souls’ choirs. The 
offertory ‘‘O Thou that tellest,’’ from ‘‘ The Messiah,’’ was 
beautifully sung by Mrs. Baldwin of All Souls’ choir. 

Miss Kugelshied 
Messiah ’’ at Goshen, N. Y., 
the local 


The 


and received many encomiums 


Miss Kugelshied lately sang in ¢ 


from press. She has a beautiful contralto voice 
and belongs to a musical family ; her brother is one of the 
first violins of the Seidl Orchestra. She 
of Murio Celli. 

Return of Mr. Wm. C. Carl.—Mr. Wm. C. Carl, who has 
been THE MusICAL CourIeER correspondent at Paris, France, 
Mr. Car! has 


accepted a position in the Park Conservatory at Newark. 


is under the tuition 


returned to New York on the City of Berlin. 


He is a pupil of Guilmant, the great French organist, who 
has dedicated to him a ** Communion” (No. 4), of which 
Mr. Carl brings the MS. 
an andantino and Mr, Deshayes a sonata for the organ to 
Mr. Carl. 
Warren. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra in Baltimore 
and his superb organization were in 


Theodore Salomé has dedicated 
Mr. Carl was in former days a pupil of Mr. S. P, 


Nikisch 
Baltimore on January 


14, and drew a very large audience. This 


was the pro- 
gram, Mrs. Nikisch being the soloist: 
A “ Faust”’ overture Wagner 
** Mignon” Liszt 


Overture, '* Manfred”’ 
Songs, with piano 


Schumann 
Amore e Luce" Bungert 
** Staendchen ” 

“ Fruehlingsnacht”’ 
Symphony in A, No,7 . Beethoven 
Stanley.—Mr. A. A. Stanley, professor of music in the 
University of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, has with that char 


Richard Strauss 
Schumann 


acteristic hustle for which he is noted secured Paderewski 
for a concert in University Hall, February 15. This is in 
addition to the regular series inaugurated by the Choral 
Union, which includes the Mockridge Concert Company, 


Berlioz’s ‘* Damnation of Faust,’’ with Dippel, Heinrich 


and Mrs. Bishop as soloists ; the Boston Symphony Orches 
tra, a concert by the Choral Union of nearly 300 voices, 
Musin Concert Company and the Detroit Philharmonic 
Club. 
musical interests of Ann Arbor, and has just succeeded 
in securing a guaranty fund from 1co of the best citizens 


for the establishment of a school of music, which with him 


Professor Stanley is doing much to advance the 


self as director will be an assured success. He is already 
negotiating with some of the best known teachers, and the 
outlook is most encouraging. We believe Ann Arbor to be 
the only city of its size in America which is favored with the 
we are allowed each 


class of concerts and lectures which 


year to enjoy. 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 2, 1892, 


NE HUNDRED AND FOUR pianos is said to be 
¢ the record of a single salesman of the B, Shon- 
ninger Company's New York branch in 1891. Need 
anything further be said ? 

= 

HE death and funeral notices of music publisher 
T Charles A. White, of Boston, are to be found in 
inother column. Only a week before his death he 
ind his son, Daniel L, White, had acquired the per- 
control of the White-Smith Company. Another 
change is now on the carpet. 

ee in 
pie is the name on one of the best brands of 


sonal 


The editors of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER are acquainted with a Briggs upright piano 
which has been in constant daily use on an average 
of five hours per day for six years, played by an artist 
who practices vehemently, and the piano is in excel- 
lent tone, and the touch is far better than that of 
many new pianos, The statement can be verified by 
the piano itself, which is its best testimonial. 


pianos made now, 


=+2 

NE of the best indications of the renewed pros- 
() perity of Messrs, Behning™& Sons is shown in 
the re-establishment of the Behning agency in Kansas 
City with the firm of G, W. Strope & Co., the house 
that built up such a great trade in Behning pianos in 
Western Missouri and in Kansas in former years, 
George W, Strope is in dead earnest in his decision to 
push the Behning piano, and in fact his whole busi- 
He has what the 
atmosphere ” of success. 


ness, and he is sure to succeed. 
French call the “ 
+2 
ESSRS. G. B. SHEARER and George B. Beard, 
M president and treasurer, respectively, of the 
McCammon Piano Company, of Oneonta, N. Y., were 
in town last week purchasing supplies and complet- 
ng arrangements with a new factory superintendent, 
whose name will not be announced until he enters 
the employ of the company after February 1. Mr. 
Shearer expresses himself as very well satisfied with 
the business since the reorganization, and expects 
that 1892 will be a successful year so far as the Mc- 
Cammon piano is concerned, 
+2 
EAVING aside the cares of his great business as a 
L piano manufacturer, to say nothing of his out- 
side interests, there is no period in the year when the 
elder Mr. Haines, Napoleon J., Sr., is happier than 
during the time of music, for then he is sure that 
Mrs, Patti will be among us and he can renew 
again the friendship which has now been of such 
long standing, and again hear her praise of the Haines 
upright which she uses in her castle in Wales. 
Accustomed as he is to associate with personages 
famous in the progress of the world, Mr. Haines’ chief 
pleasure of a social nature is this annual renewal of 
the fond relations which exist between him and the 
diva. 





ARLOAD to Chicago! That's what the Brown & 
Simpson Company, of Worcester, send to Lyon 
& Healy, of Chicago, as a starting order. When the 
spring trade opens up there will be s’s after that word 
carload and before the year is over their shipments 
may be recorded by trainloads. Shows that good 
goods and fair prices are bound to win success: 
Don't you think so? Did you ever see one? You're 
‘way behind the times if you haven't. A catalogue 
can be had for the trouble of writing for it, and that 
should in this case be not a trouble but a pleasure. 


oF 


T is authoritatively reported that the sale of Knabe 
| pianos in Chicago and within the territory controlled 
from there was three times greater in 1891 than in 
any one previous year within the firm's long career. 
It is also well known that their New York retail busi- 
ness far exceeded the record, while the Baltimore 
and Washington trade went away ahead of previous 
years. With these points so well covered, to say 
nothing of Boston and other important places of dis- 
tribution, it is small wonder that there is a goodly 
dividend coming, and that in 1892 they will be pre- 
pared for a still larger business. 


oe 
ROBABLY the largest retail sale made in New 
York thus far in 1892 was that of 9 Style K 
Chickering uprights to the Hotel de Logerot, the mag- 
nificent establishment recently opened at the corner 
of Fifth avenue and Eighteenth street. The sale 
was made by Mr. Edward Colell, head of the retail 
force at Chickering Hall, and reflects credit upon him, 
as the competition was naturally great. In addition 
to the 9 Style K’s, the Logerot parlor contains one of 
the finest fancy grands that Chickering & Sons have 
ever made. The grand was sold for $2,500 to the 
proprietor, the Marquis de Croisac, by Mr. Edward 
H, McEwen. 
=o 
FTER the stockholders’ meeting of the Mason & 
A Hamlin Organ and Piano Company, at Boston, 
January 27, Mr. Henry L. Mason will start on an ex- 
tensive trip to the South and Southwest, going as far 
as New Orleans. Mr, Arthur P. Schmidt, the Boston 
music publisher, will accompany Mr. Mason, and 
both gentlemen will visit the trade generally. 

The Mason & Hamlin grand piano will be played for 
the first time at a Boston Symphony concert by Wm, 
H. Sherwood on February 19 and 20. Mr. Sherwood 
will play the Schumann concerto. On March 3 he 
will play the Grieg concerto at a concert of the Bos- 
ton Philharmonic Society, also using the Mason & 
Hamlin grand piano. 


or 


6 FIRMS who are not watching their finances closely 

F will find themselves very uncomfortable in 
times like these if they continue,” said Mr. Gibson, 
of the Ivers & Pond Piano Company. “I mean, of 
course, the houses that must go into the market to 
borrow money. Paying interest is an expensive out- 
lay at legal rates, but when the rates go under the 
head of ‘shaves’ it becomes more than expensive.” 
And that is true, 

A great head of a great piano house said to THE 
MUSICAL COURIER some years ago: “ Any firm in this 
trade that gets ‘shaved’ will sooner or later fail to 
pay the barber.” 

Here in New York there are several barbers—one 
named Ludington and another named Louis, and then 
there is a firm of barbers down on Pine street, with 
an office running through to Wall street, and these 
barbers are shaving some piano people so closely that 
they have already caught cold from close clipping. 

The best thing to do when such barbers are neces- 
sary is to see a physician in good standing and con- 
sult him, In the Middle Ages the barbers played the 


part of doctors and did the blood letting, and the 
vampires we refer to still do so in a figurative sense 





as shavers of commercial paper. THE MUSICAL 
COURIER several weeks ago advised the piano men 
who are in consultation with these shavers to give 
them up. Sooner or later they must do so anyhow. 
Do it at once and get through with it now. 
a aed 
NNOUNCEMENT is made that Jacob Doll, the 
wealthy manufacturer of cases, &c., is about to 
add a piano truss department to his business. It is 
to be hoped for the sake of those unfortunate piano 
men who are already under obligations to Mr. Doll 
that they will lay in a goodly supply of trusses ahead, 
so that when Jacob is ready to furnish them there 
will be an excuse for refusing an order on that 
ground, If Mr, Doll proposes to charge for trusses 
the same ratio of profit that he puts on his cases, 
there will be still another reason to predict that cer- 
tain concerns in this town will finally succumb to that 
all absorbing process which he has worked so success- 
fully in years past. 
= 
HE New England Piano Company has a decidedly 
novel advertising scheme in the window of its 

Boston retail wareroom. It consists of four views of 
the large factories in the Highland district put up in 
the shape of a square revolving on a pivot automati- 
cally. Each view remains in place 15 seconds, the 
whole scene requiring one minute's time for obser- 
vation, during which the three fronts of the great 
New England piano factory on George, Girard and 
Howard streets and the separate action factory are 
shown in excellent paintings which are exact repro- 
ductions. The people thus get a very good idea of 
the extent of the establishment, but no truly ade- 
quate notion of its extent can be gained without a 
personal examination of the premises, 


os 


R, ALEXANDER STEINERT, who is head of the 
M Boston branch, of the M. Steinert & Sons Com- 
pany, is unquestionably one of the most farsighted 
piano men in this country, as those who come in con- 
tact with him and who gain his confidence can testify to. 
He has always looked upon the trade as a great problem 
and he has engaged his mind in endeavoring to solve 
that problem, and he is rapidly approaching the solu- 
tion, “I never believed in the stability of any busi- 
ness that did not enjoy the stimulus of competition,” 
said he, ‘‘and I am sorry for any merchant who views 
competition or who looks upon competitors with 
envy or malice. We don’t want the earth, and for my 
part if I could get it I would not take it. There are 
other pursuits in life besides commerce and business, 
and if I find that our trade is satisfactory and developing, 
as it is, 1 want it to give me some hours of the day 
and some time in life to devote to art and to mental 
culture, to my domestic affairs and to the commu- 
nity.” 

Mr. Alexander Steinert of Boston, you are a philoso- 
pher, and you are right, which is even better than 
being president of the M. Steinert & Sons Company. 


= 
1891-92—DECKER BROTHERS—1891-92. 


>-——_—- 


T’S all the sdme thing with them. Barring the ad- 
I vance in numbers that are turned out and the im- 
provements now and again introduced, 1891, 1892 and 
eighteen hundred and anything else are all one with 
Decker Brothers. They know their trade, their trade 
knows them, and year after year they run on witha 
steady business, with pleasant relations between them- 
selves and their dealers, making as fine a piano as 
can be made and selling it at a price that it is worth. 
Quiet, dignified, conservative, always busy, always 
prosperous, the years go by with Decker Brothers so 
easily and so profitably that it is a wonder why, asa 
business institution, they are cognizant of the calen- 
dar changes, 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknow! 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
becomin jing more extensively known. ment of all leading artists. 


SOHMER & CO., TERE PEED 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 


IEW W ENGL mu LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 
LIVE WORKING NO WANTED. 








Renating First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura 












































amply repaid by a caref! investigation. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO — orguen sreeet 


Warerooms, 157 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. LYON & HEALY, General Western Distributing Agents, ~ - Chicago, Ml, 
S. I ERLING Piano Manufacturers. 

LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin, The 

greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 

cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 


that ours will excel any other. 


ntti Den; IN. Z. 


THOMAS MUSIC CO., 15 E. 14th St., New York, Gen’! Eastern Agents. 


STRAUCH BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO ACTIONS, 


22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 Tenth Ave. and 67 Little W. 12th and 454 W. 13th Sta, 
NEW YoRK. 


comers THEVOCALION ORGAN, 


FAOTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 


World of the Nineteenth Century. 


The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrumen 
; as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS. 
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FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 
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UPRIGHTS IN LATEST STYLES 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND ann UPRIGHT |AZLA SON & RISCH, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


w 
G rand Pianos ge pp at LYON, mm. a Gn. 398 Wahee Ave 


10 E. 16th St., J. W. CURRIER, Manager. 
Of the very Highest Grade. 
Containing the following Patented Improvements 


END FOR CATA OSut 
Patent Grand Plate, Grand Fall Board, Piano ® Soicee 7 
Muffler, Harmonic Scale, 4. 
Bessemer Steel Action Frame, Endwood Bridge, .) T 
Touch Regulator, Finger Guard and A 
IMPROVED CYLINDER TOP. 








FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 





fe me Neon 








461, 468, 466, 467 West 40th Street, cor. Tenth Avenue, New York. 


ee J. & G. 3 7 


PIA : GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: $0,000 


PIANOS 110 Fifth Avenue. corner 16th Street, New York. NOW IN USE 
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STEINWAY & SONS. 
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An Important Letter 


FROM 


MR. WILLIAM STEINWAY. 


New York, January 158, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier: 

GENTLEMEN—My attention has been called to the 
amusing antics of several music trade papers (in 
which Steinway & Sons do not or have recently 
ceased to advertise) in publishing preposterous 
rumors alleged to be in circulation among the trade, 
but in reality emanating from the fertile brains of 
those “ reliable" and “truthful” editors, who for rea- 
eons of their own will persist in drawing on their own 
imagination, instead of obtaining reliable informa- 
tion from the parties mentioned in such rumors. 

In order to allay the anxiety of said editors, permit 
me to state over my signature that : 

1, Steinway & Sons for the year 1890, notwithstand- 
ing the varnishers’ strike of seven weeks in the fall of 
that year, did the largest and most profitable business 
in the concern's existence up to January 1, 1891, 

2. Steinway & Sons for the year 1891 actually sold 
and shipped from their New York establishments 163 
new Steinway pianos in excess of the number shipped 
and sold in the year 1890, 

4, Steinway & Sons have not lost one dollar in bad 
debts during the year 1891, 

4, Steinway & Sons’ net earnings for 1891 have ex- 
ceeded those of any previous year. 

5, Steinway & Sons have not lost any money in 
Kansas City. The Rollman Brothers Company, of 
St. Louis and Kansas City (in which Steinway & Sons 
are not interested, though several of its members are 
individual stockholders thereof), very wisely discon- 
tinued an expensive branch store at Kansas City one 
year ago, which was done at some loss, I am happy 
to say that Bollman Brothers Company not only have 
their capital unimpaired but have a surplus. fund, 
and have done a most satisfactory business at St. 
Louis. 

6. In conclusion, | append copy of an official letter 
addressed by Steinway & Sons to the mercantile 
agencies December 16, 1891, which explains itself. 1 
need hardly add that the assets of Steinway & Sons 
mentioned therein do not include claims for money 
loaned to certain music trade editors, 

Respectfully yours, WILLIAM STEINWAY, 





Oficial Letter to Mercantile Agency. 
New York, December 16, 1801, 

R, G. Dun & Co., Mercantile Agency : 
GENTLEMEN—Having recently increased the capital 
of our corporation, we desire to state to you that the 
firm of Steinway & Sons started business in New 
York March 5, 1853, On May 17, 1876, the members 
of the firm organized as a close corporation under the 
laws of the State of New York, witha paid up capital 
of $1,500,000. On July 1, 1891, the capital was in- 
creased to $2,000,000, the increase of capital of $500,- 
000 being allotted pro rata to the stockholders and 
paid in in cash, so that now the official capital is 
$2,000,000, and $150,000 surplus, Mr. Nahum Stetson 
and Mr. Charles F, Tretbar having become stock- 
holders in addition to the members of the Steinway 
family, The certificate of paid up increase of capi- 
tal stock was recorded and filed in the office of the 
clerk of the city and county of New York, December 
12,1891. Steinway & Sons have for a number of 
years been entirely free from debt, paying cash for 
everything. Their Steinway Hall property, worth 
$400,000 ; their New York factory at Fifty-second and 
rifty-third streets and Park avenue, worth $400,000, and 
their property at Steinway, L. I., worth $700,000, are 
all free and clear of any encumbrance whatsoever, 
_ Standing on their books at considerably less than half 
their market value, the total assets exceeding $3,000,- 
000 and no debts of any kind. We have repeatedly 
declined offers of English and American syndicates of 
$6,000,000 in cash, TheSteinway family members are 
all capitalists outside of their holdings of Steinway & 





Sons stock, and are responsible for debts, if any, of 
the corporation. Very respectfully yours, 
STEINWAY & SONS, 
by William Steinway, President. 


LOOK OUT! 


The Association, **The Musical Courier ”’ 
and Leopold Peck, Esq. 





HE first case of a conflict between a member of the 
T Piano Manufacturers’ Association and a trade pa- 
per is that of Hardman, Peck & Co. and THE Muvu- 
SICAL COURIER, which at the last meeting of the 
association was referred to the executive committee. 

The outcome is looked to with interest by people 
in and people who are not in the association, the 
more so in this particular instance because the case 
presents some novel features which are not apt to 
arise again. The story runs thus: 

A British agent of Hardman, Peck & Co., of name 
W. J. Adlington, trading under the firm name of J. 
Marr Wood & Co., at Glasgow, Scotland, received some 
10 or 12 years ago a written privilege to supply the 
Queen of England with a piano or pianos. This point 
is granted, Long after this, within the last three 
years in fact, Adlington became the agent of the 
Hardman piano. Some time in 1890 he wrote to 
Hardman, Peck & Co, that he had supplied a piano to 
the Queen. Thestatement was duly published. Later 
Mr. Peck announced that his agent, Adlington, had 
supplied pianos to the Prince of Wales, the Duchess 
of Fife, the Duke of Richmond and Gordon, &c., all 
of which was duly published, Mr. Peck received from 
these statements a large amount of advertising, and 
his agents all over the country were quick to take ad- 
vantage of his advice and to parade the claims before 
their local publics. 

But Mr. Peck was not satisfied with the notoriety 
his piano had received up to this point and he began 
to “claim everything.” Mark you, it was done 
cleverly ; he knew that his house possessed no royal 
warrant, he knew that Adlington received his grant 
long before ever he, Adlington, knew there was a 
Hardman piano; he knew that he had only letters 
from Adlington in which it was stated that he had 
“supplied” pianos to these various people—no other 
documentary evidence has yet been exhibited; but 
he was not content with this. Gradually he com- 
menced advertising “the Hardman Piano—Preferred 
by Royalty ;” then he added ‘and used by the No- 
bility of England.” No one said anything, it was really 
too foolish. Then he started in to advertise these 
statements accompanied by the Queen's arms and 
the Prince of Wales’ crest, with the manifest intention 
of conveying to the public the impression that Hard- 
man, Peck & Co, were recognized by the Queen and 
the Prince, which is not the truth. 

There can be no plainer statement of the facts than 
this. 

When the matter had gone this far THE MusIcAL 
COURIER suggested to Mr. Peck that he was placing 
himself in a false position, and that it would be better 
for the interests of his house that he should stick 
strictly to the truth, or at least to the truth as he un- 
derstood it from Adlington’s letters. Mr. Peck wished 
THE MUSICAL CouRIER to editorially indorse his posi- 
tion as soon as he discovered that he had gone too 
far, and he offered money for such indorsement, which 
was declined. He was informed that the pages of 
THE MUSICAL COURIER were open to him for anything 
that he wished to advertise at the current rates, with 
the right of editorial comment on the advertisement 
assured to the editors of this paper. 

To show that there was no attempt to make money 
out of the condition of affairs Mr. Peck was informed, 
and later Mr. Lohr was informed, in the presence of 
witnesses, that any statement which Hardman, Peck 
& Co. wished to make would be published in these 
columns free of charge if signed by them. Now, then, 
to the point. It is not often—in fact, no one will be 
lieve it to be on record—that Mr. Peck ever before 
refused something that he could get for nothing. 
But Mr. Peck can wink the other eye about as cleverly 
as any man in the piano business, and he was far- 
sighted enough to see a point in presenting his case 





to the association. It would lend it a dignity, an im- 


portance, that it could not otherwise secure and it 
might bring him still more publicity. 

Already he has scored a point ; already it has been 
announced in the other trade papers, as it is an- 
nounced in these columns, that the great question of 
Hardman, Peck & Co. being piano manufacturers to 
Her Majesty the Queen of England and His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, &c., is about to be in- 
vestigated by the executive committee of the Piano 
Makers’ Association of New York City and Vicinity, 
and Mr. Peck gives a sly chuckle when he reads it, 
It's a blank wonder why the other members of the 
association haven't seen this before it is thus plainly 
pointed out to them, and why they will let an organ- 
ization which they are making every effort to clothe 
with dignity become the means for advancing a char- 
latan claim which the maker himself disowns when 
he is plainly confronted with it. 

Mr. Peck has no case against THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
When THE Musica CouRIER criticized him he was 
still a patron of its advertising columns, and it was 
only after the appearance of this adverse criticism 
that he withdrew his advertisement. He was plainly 
told when he closely pressed the editors of the trade 
department to indorse him fora consideration that it 
was preferable that he should withdraw his advertise- 
ment, since the attitude of this paper would be free 
and independent in any event and that there was more 
money in it for this paper to lose his patronage, if he 
insisted upon claiming its editorial opinion, and to 
plainly set before its readers the true condition of 
affairs. And this is so, too; for every piano manufac- 
turer, every dealer and every decent minded person 
will think the more of THE MUSICAL COURIER because 
of its independent stand. 

Mr. Peck cannot possibly twist or contort the stop- 
ping of his fake into a grievance against a music 
trade paper, particularly against THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
and itis within reason to positively state that his total 
idea in coming before the association is to gain 
notice and publicity and to make his statements ap- 
pear to have the official indorsement of the only 
organized body of piano, manufacturers in America. 
This done he will advertise their recognition of his 
or his agents’ claims, and when called to account for 
it can pleasantly say to the association, thank you, 
gentlemen, very sorry we can’t agree any more ; please 
accept my resignation. 

The suggestion that has been afloat to the effect 
that the whole Peck scheme of bringing this matter 
before the association was concocted between him 
and the senior editor of the trade department of this 
paperis too ridiculous to receive serious consideration. 


IN TOWN. 


—_~> 





MONG the visitors to New Yorkand callers at this 
A office during the last week were the following 


named gentlemen : 


Mei, GC. CHAR edwin reese cost iccctecvets Syracuse, N. Y. 
Mr. Otto Bollman...... PEST MT Ere Se Mm 4 
Mr. Robert C. Forbes.......... dererreees Waterbury, Conn. 
Mr, Herbert Bt. Jobe. . «9:5 itive cusses Cleveland, Ohio. 

. McCammon Piafio Company, 
Mr. G. B. Shearer.... ...... : Oneonta, N. Y. 


McCammon Piano Company, 


Mr. Geo. B. Beard.......... Oneonta, N. Y. 


Mr. Hi W. Crawiord 0.0.08 csissceierecoyens Smith & Nixon. 
Mr. J. G. Ebersole.......,....ceeveeceerenss Smith & Nixon. 
Mr, Herman Leiter’... oi¢.oiis5s.cadseseregeses Syracuse, N., Y. 


Mr. M. W. Glendon... .Farwell & Glendon, Toronto, Canada. 





USICALLY it is of immense importance what 
M piano you buy. Its life will be twenty years 
perhaps—these years are to make or mar your musical 
life. For all this time you are going to be filled with 
delight in it, spurred to your best by it, helped to 
your best by its measured response to your lightest 
and hardest touch, or—regret your mistake and bear 
the hindrance of that discouragement. 

If music is much to you, do not make this mistake. 
If you are only getting a piano to furnish a room, get 
a pretty one, don't waste a good one. If for the use 
of visitors, any good name will do. 

There are two mistakes to avoid. One is to “save” 
$100 or $200 that must be paid in order to get a good 
piano—the other is to pay $100 or $200 for nothing, 

Where to draw the line? At the Ivers & Pond. 
In some respecis it has no equal; in no respect has 
it any superior,—Adyv., in “St. Nicholas.” 
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SWICK AND PECK, 


she Be 
ty many warnings have been issued in these col- 

umns against Swick and Swick methods that no 
one in the trade can plead ignorance in dealing with 
the Swick crowd. 

Hardman, Peck & Co., who are supposed to be 
shrewd and brainy people, have read these warnings 
and should have known that in transacting business 
with Swick they were sure to run a risk of being in- 
culpated, in some shape or other, with Swick’s nasty 
business methods, and sure enough here is the docu- 
mentary evidence to prove it : 

* * % 
New York, January 9, 1892. 
Messrs. —— Chicago, Ill: 

EsTEEMED Sir—I am now prepared to surprise and delight 
you if you are in position to comply with the following 
terms and answer at once. 

This offer is a special one and is made in the greatest of 
privacy. 

My piano is first class and with it I give a seven (7) years 
guarantee. 

The leading lights of the musical trade, such as Messrs. 
Hardman, Peck & Co., &c., are handling this instrument 
and particularly this style. 

If you order a sample you will find it to your advantage 
to order more during the year. 

In all respects the price quoted you I demand cash at my 
bank (Twenty-third Ward) at time of order and payable on 
presentation of B. L. 

My offer is, viz.: Style A, improved (see old catalogue). 
Improvements are double sided case made by Jacob Doll, 
5 engraved panels inlaid in white, sliding music desk, con- 
tinuous hingeson fall and top, 3 pedals, &c. Workmanship 
and material guaranteed first class. For further particu- 
Style “‘A.’’ The price will be 











lars see catalogue inclosed. 
$122.50. 

Hoping that I may hear that your draft is at the bank 
and that I may receive your order. 

I beg leave to remain, 
Kindly and respectfully yours, 
J. J. Swick, sole manufacturer. 
per E. V. Emanuel. 

Ettie (Mrs. J. J.) Swick (sole proprietor). 

If you order an S. & K, you will find name cast in plate. 
You can have own trade mark if necessary. 

It will pay you to investigate the merits, tone, quality 


and finish of this piano. 
oe 


This is a beautiful state of affairs in the piano 
trade. Mr. Peck, of the distinguished firm of Hard- 
man, Peck & Co., hobnobbing, doing business, buying 
pianos of and selling pianos for Swick, the rank 
stencil fraud of the trade ! 

“You can have own trade mark, if necessary,” says 
Swick, in defiance of the trade mark laws of this 
State. 

Under which particular name has Mr. Peck been 
selling these Swick stencil pianos? Has he been 
selling them as Swick pianos? Impossible! If not 
as Swick pianos, he must have sold them with some 
other name, and then he becomes as bad a stenciler 
as Swick himself is. 

Is it possible that Mr. Peck has sold any Swick 
pianos under the name of Hardman? Has the Queen 
a Swick piano at Balmoral? Has the Prince of Wales 
a Swick piano (this may account for the death of his 
son)? Has the Duchess of Fife a Swick piano falsely 
called a Hardman? Again it must be said: Impossi- 
ble! 

Here is a subject of investigation for the Piano 
Manufacturers’ Association. The laws of the State 
of New York make it a misdemeanor to sell stencil 
goods, and the association must necessarily uphold a 
law which is upheld by morality ftself. And yet some 
of its members are dealing with a piano manufacturer 
who defies these laws openly and who in his private 
correspondence unravels the name of Hardman, Peck 
& Co. as one firm that deals with him, not as a dealer 
would deal, but as one manufacturer dealing with an- 
other would deal—that is, fully aware of the nature 
of the whole business, 

Mr. Peck, as a manufacturer occupying a dignified 
position in the piano trade, made a great error in 
ever approaching Swick or permifting him in his pres- 
ence. He should have known that Swick needed only 
the slightest pretext to use Mr, Peck’s or his firm's 
name. How much he has done so Mr. Peck will never 
ascertain nor will he ever learn when Swick will cease 
using the name of Hardman, Peck & Co., as he did in 
the above letter. 


ous matter for the agents and customers of Hard- 
man, Peck & Co. to ascertain the name or names 
which were used in selling these Swick stencil pianos, 
and it would not be a surprise to find a general un- 
easiness manifest itself in the trade as to the out- 
come of this matter. To the retail purchaser a Hard- 
man and a Swick piano placed side by side would 
look very much alike if the names read alike, because 
retail buyers know nothing of these details and some 
of the smaller dealers could not tell the difference. 

Firms like Mellor & Hoene, M. Steinert & Sons 
Company, Jesse French Piano and Organ Company, 
Nathan Ford Music Company, Detroit Music Com- 
pany, B, Curtaz & Son, Frees, of Dallas ; Junius Hart, 
Metzerott & Co., Walter D. Moses .& Co., Barrett 
Brothers, Mueller Music Company, W. D. Dutton & 
Co., Ludlow Barker, Pierce, of Springfield, Mass.; 
A. H. Rintelman & Co., F. Christianer, Yohn Brothers, 
Buckingham, Moak & Marlove, F. H. Erd and others 
of the same stamp who sell Hardman pianos can 
readily assure their customers that the pianos they 
sell are absolutely genuine Hardman pianos. 

The distressing part of the business is, however, to 
come, for Mr, Peck may become the innocent sufferer 
of this unlucky error because of Swick’s reckless sten- 
cilrackets, The latter,withoutthe slightest connivance 
on the part of Mr. Peck, and in fact unknown to Mr. 
Peck, might now be at work selling his stencil trash 
under the name of Hardman. 

These are indeed matters for the Piano Manufac- 
turers’ Association to take hold of, and as Mr. Peck 
has thrown himself upon the association for one pur- 
pose, he may rightly claim its protection in this new 


CouRIER, which for years now has lent its aid in dis- 
rupting any and every stencil scheme, offers its aid to 
Mr. Peck, and will furnish him with any material at its 
command in going before the association for the pur- 
pose of heading off any Swick stencil schemes. 


THE ASSOCIATION. 








President . iui ieoi ok cvs sve os eweecccene Wm. E. Wheelock 
First Vice-President... ...2.--secsscesens William Steinway 
Second Vice-President...........+esees0% Myron A. Decker 
Secretary...... TUTTI ETT ERT Nahum Stetson 
THOABUTES ic vccscccecccscccessersnrine »o+eeeeeeHenry Behr 


Executive Committee—Wm. Steinway, chairman ; George 
W. Peek, secretary’; H. Kranich, Robert Proddow, Leopold 
Peck, John Evans, B. F. Fischer and H. P. Mehlin. 


HESE are the officers elected to serve for the en- 
T suing year in the Piano Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of New York City and Vicinity decided upon at 
the annual meeting of that body on Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 12, 1892, Gildemeester & Kroeger were ad- 
mitted as members to succeed the old firm member- 
ship of Kroeger & Sons. Mr. I, N. Camp, of Chicago, 
addressed the meeting on the subject of the World's 
Columbian Exposition, but no official report of his 
remarks has been issued to the press. It is, however, 
said that Mr. Camp presented an interesting and suc- 


' 
and most provoking embarrassment. THE MUSICAL | 


S this issue closes its last forms negotiations are 
A in progress between Mr. Charles Sutton, of E. G. 
Harrington & Co., and Mr, Leopold Peck, of Hard- 
man, Peck & Co., with the view to Mr, Peck purchas- 
ing that concern, The transaction has been in prog- 
ress for some time past and the option was finally 
extended until to-day, Wednesday, January 26, when 
understood 
Mr. Peck desires to control a piano which he can put 
upon the market at a cheaper price than the Hard- 
man, and that he wishes to sever his connection now 
existing with Swick and with Ludwig & Co. Hard- 
man and Harrington will be his line, in the various 
concerns throughout the country that he virtually 
controls, if the negotiations are consummated. 

It is, however, highly improbable that a sale will be 


a decisive answer is to be given. It is 


made, because even though a detailed inventory has 
been submitted and gone over by young Mr. Peck, so 
many difficulties in the way of differences of prices 
have been encountered that it is likely that Mr. Sut- 
ton will give up the whole idea and become a wiser 
man after having exhibited the whole interior work- 
ings of his business to a competitor, 

By the way, isn't it about time that piano makers 
should learn something of business principles, and 
not bite at a bait to buy their business simply that 
another man may learn what prices they pay for sup- 
plies. Probably there isn't a better posted man in 
New York on the cost of material than Mr, Peck, who 
has made this same play with other makers and after 





learning their inside prices crushed down the supply 
men who cater to him, thus enabling him to buy for 


| ; f 
cheapest materials in the 


| the Hardman piano the 


market. Further particulars next week. 


The Mellifluous Mehlin. 

HE recital by Gustavus Johnson at Century 
Hall Wednesday night was one of the most interesting 
musical events of the season. The program, which has 
already been printed in the ‘‘Journal,’’ was presented in 
splendid style. Mr. Johnson is a performer of rare merit 
and on this occasion he outplayed himself. He had a fine 
and appreciative audience before him, and the program was 
rendered in such a manner as to win the most earnest and en- 
thusiastic applause. There was one peculiarly interesting 
feature to the occasion aside from the fine work done by 
Mr. Johnson and that was the piano itself. It was not only 
interesting because the piano was a magnificent instrument, 
Min- 
neapolis has been gaining rapidly in all lines of musical 


but because ft was manufactured in Minneapolis. 


culture, but perhaps nothing in her history has so emphas- 
ized her musical enterprise as the establishment of the 
Century Piano manufactory in Minneapolis. It was on one 
of the splendid instruments of this manufactory that Mr. 
Johnson played Wednesday evening, the first! time that a 
Minneapolis made piano was ever used at a recital in Min- 
neapolis. The Century Company, as well as Mr. Johnson, 
is to be most heartily congratulated.—Minneapolis * Jour- 
nal.”” 


--Some 90 of the members of the musical instrument house of J, C, 
Haynes & Co., Washington street, called at the home of the manager, Mr. 
C. C, Williams, 10 Oakland avenue, Winter Hill, last Wednesday evening, 
They presented him not only with a New Year's greeting, but a very 
beautiful and substantial proof of their regard in the shape of a fine set of 
morocco bound Chambers’ Encyclopedia in a revolving case of polished 
mahogany, which Mr. G. H. Brown presented in behalf of those gathered, 





cessful argument in favor of music displays at the 
fair, and that he accomplished much in ssaiaaetieiae 
those members who had heretofore hesitated that it 
would be to their credit and advantage to exhibit. 
The second annual dinner of the association has | 
been fixed for Thursday, March 31, 1892, | 
| 


The matter of Hardman, Peck & Co. versus THE 
MUSICAL COURIER was referred to the executive com- 
mittee. 
Probably the most important matter that has been 
presented to the association since the question of 
uniform pitch was the World’s Columbian Exposition, 
as offered by Mr. Camp, who, by the way, is one of 
the directors of the fair, and it would be a matter of 
interest to the entire trade if a report of the pro- 
ceedings in this respect could be made public. Col. 
Levi K. Fuller's work in the interest of uniform 
pitch and his public lecture on the subject, as pub- 
lished, probably did more toward popularizing the 
association and making its name and objects known 
than any other action so far taken by it, and it is re- 
spectfully suggested that for the good of all con- 
cerned Mr. Camp's address should be circulated as a 
legitimate bit of association news, which would serve 
still more firmly to establish the association in the 
good will of the trade, the trade press and the public 





In connection with all this it becomes a very seri- 








at large. 





With 
rare self possession Mr. Williams responded and made them welcome to 
his hospitable home. The“ 
but the merry and informal reception that followed soon reconciled him 


as evidence of the regard and affection with which they held bim 


surprise ‘' was complete and overwhelming» 


| toa pleasant fact that he had many stanch friends among his associates, 


| Boston ** Journal." 





Root's Training Schoo! 
for Teachers of Singing. 


GEO. F. ROOT, President, 
FREDERIC W. ROOT, Director, 
243 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 

Teachers prepared in the following departments: 

Notation, Theory, Music Reading, 
School Music, Church Musie, 
Private aud Class Voice Training, 

Solo Singing, Harmony and Composition 
as set forth im the Normal Musical Handbook, the 
Teachers’ Club, Root's New Course in Vocai Culture 
and Singing, &c, 

School in session at Chicago during the school year 
and at the Silver Lake Assembly, Wyoming Co,,N. Y., 
in the summer, 

For circular giving full particulars of the Silver 
Lake Schoolof Music, Langueges, ratory, &c., also 
Public School Teachers’ Retreat, address REV. 
WARD PLATT, Hornelisville, N.Y 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORCAN CO,, Waterloo, N. ¥. 





6” We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 
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- OUR ADVERTISERS. 





columns of THE MUSICAL COURIER are Messrs, 
Behr Brothers & Co., the piano manufacturers, Any- 
one who may have the time and take it will find that 
the catalogue of the house of Behr consists in its 
chief features of the articles copied from this paper, 
although, for reasons never understood, these articles 
were not credited in their reproduction, and the 
casual reader might not suspect their origin, The 
latest advertisement of the firm gives this paper 
credit, and hope is therefore infused that in any new 
catalogues the same method will continue to pre- 


| Nistits the most enthusiastic advertisers in the 


vail, 

The following correspondence is produced in evi- 
dence to show how the house of Behr looks upon its 
advertising contracts : 

New Yorx, December a9, 1891. 


Messrs. Behr Brothers & Co., City : 

Dean Sixns—In response to your letter we desire to call 
yew attention to the fact that your annual contract with 

He MusicaL Courier expires April 1, 1892. No doubt you 
will find the original contract in your possession, which 
shows that our contract was on an annual basis, running 
from April to April. ; 

If, through some misapprehension on your part, you have 
not given proper dates to the association, we will waive our 
rights to the last three months of the contract in order to 
save you from any embarrassment in which you may be in- 
volved, but as a matter of equity we insist on the recog- 
nition of the contract, giving you at the same time the 
option to continue it till April 1, or acknowledging its force 
and accepting our waiver. 

Hoping to receive word from you by return mai), 

Weremain, Yours, BLuMEenperc & FLOFRsHEIM. 

To the above letter (certainly a courteous and most 
considerate communication), Messrs. Behr Brothers 
& Co. replied as follows : 


Orrice or Benr Brorarns & Co.,/ 
New Yorx, December 80,1801, j§ 


Wessrs. Blumenberg & Floersheim, 25 East Fourteenth street, 
oun EMEN—In reply to your favor of the 29th inst., 
would say it is a fact that we notified the association that 
we have not given any trade paper an advertisement to 
run longer than January 1, 1892, At the time we did not 
consider that our continuing the advertisement in the 
Courier after April 1 could or would be construed by you 
as constituting a tacit renewal for a whole year of the 
written contract that expired then, for we knew that you 
must be aware that owing to the fact that we are members 
of the association we could not enter upon a contract for a 
year from that time. We therefore expect you will dis. 
continue our advertisement after January 1, in accordance 

with notice previously given. Yourtruly, , 

Benr Brorners & Co, 

As the stipulation referred to in the letter written 
by the editors of this paper was not accepted, no fur- 
ther attention was paid to the communication, the 
written contract which had been continued from year 
being all the evidence necessary to prove the existence 
of the agreement. As is shown in the first letter, no 
money consideration was involved ; it was merely the 
acknowledgment of the contract, and this acknowl- 
edgment would have annulled all claims and ended 
an arrangement which now closes on April 1, 1892. 

As will be noticed, this paper was anxious to free 
Messrs. Behr Brothers & Co, from an involuntary 
embarrassment they might have found themselves in 
as far as concerned their relations with the associa- 
tion. As to those relations THE MUSICAL COURIER as 
an institution had no knowledge or concern with and 
could pay no attention to them unless in direct official 
communication or relation with the association asa 
body. This relation does not exist and from present 
appearances could not exist. The association con- 
sists of piano manufacturers and not of any hetero- 
genous elements, and whatever these piano manufac- 
turers, as members of the association, may agree 
upon may bind them as toward each other, but cannot 
affect the conduct of any outsider, 

The members of the association, while they cer- 
tainly can agree upon any acts binding upon them- 
selves as members, cannot expect that these acts are 
to be taken into serious consideration in their effect 
upon persons and institutions not belonging to the 
association. 

Consequently the views entertained by Behr Broth- 
ers & Co. upon the. conduct of this paper toward any 
arrangement they had made with others do not hold; 
they are irrelevant ; they have nothing to do with the 
case, and therefore THE MusicaL CouRIER paid no 
further attention to this communication, particularly 
after having made such a magnanimous offer to 
them. It was not proposed on the part of this paper 
to make its advertising contracts the basis of an 
argument pro or con as far as the association plans 





involved the question of the music trade press. 
Hence Behr Brothers & Co. are; as stated above, on 
the advertising list of this paper. 


The Behr Grand. 


Messrs. Behr Brothers & Co., from the moment 
their grand piano made its first public appearance 
and received some adverse criticism, assumed the 
position that newspapers had no rights in the direc- 
tion of such criticism, Nothing was said against the 
papers that praised the Behr grand; everything was 
said against those who dared to criticise. Favorable 
notices could be tolerated; unfavorable notices were 
based upon corrupt conspiracies and collusions be- 
tween newspaper men and piano manufacturers who 
were envious (?) of Behr Brothers & Co. In this view 
of the case the house was upheld by every music trade 
paper in the United States, except THE MUSICAL 
CourigR. This paper believed that criticism is a 
very legitimate function of the press, and it main- 
tains to this moment that the same papers that 
looked upon criticising a Behr grand as a crime can 
continue to enjoy the privilege of criticising THE Mu- 
SICAL COURIER for its opinions of that Behr grand, 
Newspapers have as much right to criticise newspa- 
pers as they have to criticise pianos. 

The Behr grand piano, like all pianos that make a 
stir in the musical world, has a history, Its originator 
was one Paul G. Mehlin, a piano maker of the rarest 
type. 

He reached a period in his business when a grand 
piano became a necessity, and while yet a partner of 
Behr Brothers & Co. he decided that there was one 
model upon which he could look for good points, and 
like an honest, straightforward man he went to 
William Steinway and told him what he proposed do- 
ing. He tells the story himself: «I told Mr, Stein- 
way that I wanted a Steinway piano to work with in 
making a grand ; that I could readily get one through 
an agent, but as a friend of his, his house and his 
pianos, | wanted to get it in a correct and honest 
fashion. Mr, Steinway in his brusque and honest 
way told me I certainly could get a Steinway grand 
and I bought one.” 

This piano was the model used in working out the 
Behr grand praised by THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

Is it necessary to say much more? Do all pianos 
improve? Does every advertisement in a trade 
paper signify that the editors have disposed of their 
souls, their bodies, their opinions and their pride? 

People who study the columns of this paper do not 
think so, 

Behr Brothers & Co. made radical changes in their 
grand (also in the upright) pianos after Mehlin and 
they separated. Editors of music trade papers who 
do not understand the technical changes and revolu- 
tions in the principle of piano construction can have 
the matter elucidated in this office by making ap- 
pointments with the editors of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
who will explain them so as to make them intelli- 
gible even to the lay mind. 

These changes were so vast that, it may be pardon- 
able to state, neither Mr. Henry nor Mr, Edwin Behr, 
both-of whom are not practical piano men and 
strangers to the arts of music and acousties, could 
comprehend, It is not in a spirit of caviling or 
in deprecation of anyone's ability that this paper now 
refers to these changes and the source whence they 
emanated. Money sufficient was invested to make 
it a serious matter to change the construction of 
pianos as the Behrs did, and they were in solemn 
earnest and had thoroughgoing business views to in- 
dorse them in their purpose. They wanted to rid 
themselves of everything pertaining to their former 
partner and that was, as a business scheme, a good 
idea. 

The mistakes that were made could be remedied, 
but they could never be remedied by constant appli- 
cations of taffy plasters on the part of ignorant trade 
editors who had no further interests in Behr Brothers 
& Co, than pecuniary ones. As long as they could 
please that firm by publishing any and every favor- 
able notice requested of them they would go ahead 
and get their money in return and be happy. Behr 
Brothers & Co. were a matter of indifference outside 
of this, and as to the Behr piano they never had an 
idea of its capacities and possibilities and they never 
will have. 

If Behr Brothers & Co. will permit these men to 
continue to represent their literary bureau for the 


* 





world of music and the music trade there will not be 
much necessity to refer to the piano in the future, 








Economic Distribution of Earnings 
Versus Profit Sharing. 





By ALFrep Doce. 


From the “ Social. Economist,” January,'1892. 


F the many new social problems created by 
the rise of the factory system, none are more impor- 
tant to society and none more difficult to solve than the 
economic relations of laber and capital. When the factory 
system with its steam driven machinery was substituted 
for domestic hand labor many new industrial relations 
arose. Prominent among these changes was the final differ- 
entiation of laborers into wage and salary receivers on the 
one hand, and capitalists into industrial managers on the 
other, who assume all the aga eg, 4 of loss from bad 
management and receive all the gain arising from good 
management. 

This separation of the functions and apparently of the 
interests of employer and employed naturally brought 
with it a feeling of class antagonism which during the cen- 
tury has developed into a deeply settled industrial conflict, 
often amounting to actual social warfare. 

Social hostility was further stimulated by the teachings 
of a new school of political economy which came into ex- 
istence about the same time, and as a part of this indus- 
trial evolution, About the time that Hargreaves, Cromp- 
ton, Arkwright and Cartwright were developing the spinning 
jenny, the mule, the spinning frame and the power loom, 
in a word the factory system, Adam Smith was working 
out a new system of political economy. The doctrines of 
Adam Smith were to economic theories very much what the 
factory system was to industrial methods, practically a rev- 
olution. 

Although Adam Smith did not realize the extent of the 
social changes to result from the factory system, he saw 
that the paternal relations of employers and employed had 
come to an end, and the wages system was fully estab- 
lished. With him therefore the laborer had ceased to be a 
ward, and labor became a commodity which employers 
should buy as cheaply as possible. Laborers having me 
entirely responsible for their own condition, he regarded 
supply and demand, with free competition, as the only 
means of regulating wages. Hence /aisses faire and each 
for himself was the watchword. 

Another feature of this school of political economy was 
that, since the product of industry is divided between la- 
borers and capitalists, the more laborers get the less cap- 
italists can have, and vice versa. And this was definitely 
formulated by Adam Smith’s disciples, Ricardo and Mill, into 
the theory that ‘ profits rise as wages fall, and fall as wages 
rise.’’ So we had a theory which confirmed the popular 
notion that capitalists and laborers were natural enemies 
whose interests are directly opposed to each other. Labor- 
ers had the authority of political economy for declaring 
that if profits rise wages would fall, and the capitalist the 
same authority for believing that if wages fall profits 
would rise, and both classes acted accordingly. 

During the first third of the present century this theory 
of political economy, coupled with the narrow selfishness 
of the capitalist class, had unimpeded sway and the results 
are recorded in the horrible conditions under which the 
factory operatives of England lived and labored, a con- 
dition which probably has no parallel in the history of 
modern civilization. 

The poverty, ignorance, disease and physical deformity 
directly arting tree the oppressive conditions, encouraged 
and sustained by this inhuman, unsocial, and; as I believe, 
uneconomic system of political economy naturally became 
repulsive, alike to the reason and instincts of the best 
element in the community. 

Consequently a general revolt against this long hour, low 
wage, /aissez faire political economy arose and a multitude 
of efforts have been made to develop a new system of 
economic social philosophy, in which humanity and the 
social welfare of the laboring class shall be an important 
factor. Among these are the various socialistic schools, 
first having a sentimental or religious basis, and finally 
ending with the doctrine of Karl Marx, which is a distinct 
attempt to establish socialism on a scientific basis. 

The doctrines of the English school, especially the 
theory that profits rise only as wages fall, was believed to 
be as irrefutable as it is repulsive and inhuman. It was 
accepted as an inseparable part of the wages system and 
its evil effects could be avoided only by overthrowing the 
system itself. Thus logically and historically socialism 
was the product of English cheap labor political economy. 

Although public opinion in most countries is somewhat 
charged with socialism, the more intelligent classes shrink 
from instituting the social revolution its adoption implies. 
Therefore as a compromise between socialism which views 
all profits as beloriging to laborers, and the orthodox theory 
which treats them as all belonging to capitalists, profit 
sharing is proposed. 

For many years, both as a laborer at the bench and an 
employer, I have shared the general feeling of revolt against 
the cheap labor and /aisses faire features of English polit- 
ical economy. Although I do not claim to have discovered 
a universal solvent for the labor problem, I have endeav- 
ored through my study and experience to develop a more 
equitable method of adjusting the relations of meg, go A 
and employed, which, for want of a better name, I have 
called ‘*economic distribution of earnings.” 

In the generous notices accorded my endeavors in this 
direction the press and the public have confounded my 
system with profit sharing. This is a mistake. My views 
of ecqnomic distribution of earnings are as different from 
the popular idea of profit sharing as the latter is from 
orthodox political economy. In truth, I am not more in 
favor of profit sharing as generally understood than I am 
of socialism. 

My objection to profit sharing is that it is based upon no 
definable economic principle; it is at best an arbitrary 
makeshift which, without determining te: whom profits 
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What the “Musical Courier” said of If 


In its columns, June 18, 1890: 


A GREAT GRAND. 


Behr Bros. Wonderful Piano. 





All the traditions of the trade are thrown to the winds by the entrance of this new 
champion into the arena to do battle with the old favorites, and to demonstrate what can 
be accomplished by study, by experience, by scientific research into the mysterious realms 
of acoustics and tone production when coupled with the use of the most trained scientific 
skill using the highest possible grade of material. The new Behr concert grand marks an 
era in the history of piano production in this country, and demonstrates beyond all doubt 
that this firm, which has been creating of late such a marked impression upon the musical 
life of New York and upon the music trade of the country, is destined, through sheer force 
of merit, to occupy a position among the immortal names that have marked the glorious 
progression of music in America. The piano which we enjoyed examining a few days ago 
is born with a full, round, noble tone, sonorous and clear, penetrating and musical to a 
degree of such volume and solidity that it is impossible to ‘‘ knock through” it. The 
action is the same easy, delicate, responsive one which has distinguished the Behr grands 
of smaller size. 

It is a veritable triumph for the scientific member of Behr Brothers & Company 
to have planned and drawn a grand scale with such knowledge, such precision, with such 
confidence in himself that, when the multitude of ideas, theories, measurements and 
acoustic calculations are at last assembled into a created whole, the result not only satisfies 
but delights the most critical musical ear, It is the first concert grand that has ever been 
made by them, and therein lies the marvelous —yes, the marvelous—part of the production 
of this grand, in the fact that for the first time in the history of the trade the very first 
concert grand made by any manufacturer has turned out exactly in accordance with pre- 
arranged plans. 

We have been led to expect very much from Behr Brothers & Company from the ex- 
cellence of their uprights, their baby grand and parlor grand, and we have been looking 
to the first of their concert grands, which in every respect surpasses our expectations. 

Everyone interested in music or in pianos should hear it. 





THIS PIANO EMANATED FROM 
THE BRAINS OF 


In its columns, January 13, 1892: 


THE BEHR GRAND. 


NO IMPROVEMENT. 





It was expected that the Behr Brothers grand piano, played by Xaver Scharwenka at 
the concert of the Philarmonic Society on Saturday night, would show signs of some im- 
provement in the tone of these instruments. It is to be regretted that in these expecta 
tions the musical community was destined to disappointment, for the tone was exceedingly 
weak and the piano devoid of resonance. Whether these are structural defects or defects 
in the detail is not an open question, for it is generally agreed that the Behr grand, as now 
made, is built upon a plan which is inconsistent with the laws of acoustics and the prin- 
ciples of piano construction. 

Everyone appreciates the efforts made by the house to put a good grand piano on the 
market, but all efforts are unavailing when the principle is defective. Men have been 
known to exhaust themselves in trying to fly, and men have also been known to exhaust 
themselves trying to make grand pianos contrary to the fundamental laws of the art, for 
it is an art to make a great concert grand piano, 

There is no reason why Behr Brothers & Co. should not be able in the future to make 
acceptable concert pianos; they have made such a limited number of this kind of pianos 
that it cannot be expected of them at present, Their experiences wil! be of the greatest 
service to them in their coming endeavors, and no doubt the next concert grands will be 
more available than this has been, which is vastly inferior to the one with which Schar- 


wenka was introduced to the people of this city 





THIS PIANO DID NOT EMANATE 
FROM THE BRAINS OF 








PAUL G. MEHLIN. 


PAUL G. MEHLIN. 
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belong, proposes simply to divide them between capitalists 
and laborers for the sake of harmony. Now, profits either | has produced a surplus or a deficit. ; : 
belong to the capitalist or they do not. The proposition | It will be seen that this is essentially different in prin- 
to share them with laborers logically implies either that ciple from profit sharing. If this principle is sound it only 
they do not belong to the capitalist or that he is making | remains to develop a method for its practical application, 
the laborer a present. If they do not belong to the capital. | which is simply a question of bookkeeping. 

ist, the socialists are right in demanding that he should not | It should be remembered in considering this subject, how. 
have them, and if they do belong to him, then to share | ever, that, since profits are an economic surplus arising 
from exceptional production, this exceptional production 


| 


in other departments or whether the capital of the concern 





them with the laborer is simply an act of philanthropy. ' 
Intelligent laborers are as much opposed to receiving | is due either to superior management or machinery, or 
charity as they are to being deprived of their earnings by | labor. This is generally recognized in the case of capital, 
capitalists, and properly so | but is too frequently ignored in the case of labor. 


Nothing can permanently improve the social condition of | Every manufacturer knows that in order to succeed in 
any class which it does not receive as the economic result | business he must use the best machinery. He knows also 


of its own efforts. Production and not philanthrophy | that the wear and tear of machinery must be counted asa 
therefore must be the basis of any ecunomic distribution of | constant item of cost in his production, Therefore, in order 
wealth | to maintain his plant in a permanent state of efficiency, he 

Now, we know that the bulk of the wealth created in | must reserve a certain amount from every year’s product, 
society is automatically distributed in the regular process | a8 a depreciation fund, which shall be adequate to replace 
of production in wages, salaries, taxes and other fixed costs, | the machinery when worn out, or with a better kind of 
and we also know that there frequently is a surplus remain- | machine whenever one is discovered. In other words, the 
ing after all these costs are defrayed. To whom then does | successful manufacturer maintains an insurance fund for 
this surplus belong? I answer to those who produce it, his plant, so that he will not be compelled to use inferior 
and to nobody else. How this surplus can be made to flow | machinery, and thereby lose his profits and perhaps his 
to those who create it, then, is the question, and no system principal. 
of division or distribution is worth considering which isnot | |What is true in this respect of machinery is equally true 
| of the other factor in production, labor. Intelligent, com 
petent labor is no less important to profitable production 
than is efficient machinery. Nor is the wear and tear or 
depreciation of labor any less certain than that of machin- 
ery, and therefore should be provided for with just as much 
regularity. 

I know it is usually assumed that employers have no in- 
terest in their laborers other than to hire them as cheaply 
as possible. This l regard as a serious error. It is one of 
the results of the erroneous doctrine already referred to 
due to these, but it seldom, if ever, occurs that all such | ‘that profits rise as wages fall,’ and, therefore, that 
profit is due to either one, and as I said, no system of di-| cheap labor is an important factor in creating large profits. 
vision can be equitable which does not give it to either or | This view, however, is contrary to all experience. Instead 
both in proportion as they contribute to its production, In | of profits being the largest where wages are the lowest, we 
other words. if the laboreris entitled toany of that surplus, | find that where wages are the highest capitalists are most 
prosperous and profits most permanent. 

In Asia and South America for instance, where laborers 
work for a few cents a day, capitalists can hardly exist at 
| all, whereas in Englahd and America, where the highest 

wages prevail, profits are most permanent and capitalists 
most numerous and prosperous. 


based upon this principle. 

In considering this subject it should be remembered that | 
profits are neither uniform nor universal, as is commonly 
supposed. Some capitalists have no profits at all, some have 
very small profits, while the profits of others are very large. 
In fact, profits vary with every establishment from zero 
up, therefore profit sharing must be limited to the success. 
ful concerns who have profits. 

The two active factors in production are labor and capi- 
tal. Whatever surplus or profit arises in any enterprise is 





it is upon the same principle that the capitalist is entitled to | 
his, namely, that he created it. How, then, are profits pro. | 
duced? Since all do not have profits, why do any ? 

It is an acknowledged principle in economics that through 
the action of competition prices in the same market for the 
same product constantly tend to a uniformity. Those pro- 
ducers who labor under the greatest disadvantage, either If the theory that low wages made high profits were true 
by having inferior workmen, larger amount of waste, in- | the Southern States would have been a very Eldorado for 
ferior machinery or poorer management, can barely obtain | manufacturers under slavery, yet everybody knows capi- 
as much for their goods as they cost, and hence can make | tal was less prosperous in the Southern States with slave 
no profit, sometimes, as We know, even producing at a loss. | labor than in the Eastern States with dear labor. Indeed, 
The other competitors in the same market who can pro. | it was not until a generation after slave labor was super- 
duce their goods at less cost per unit will have this differ- | seded by free labor, with higher intelligence and standard 
ence in the cost of production as profits. This profit, there- | of living among the masses, that manufacturers could 
fore, varies with each concern according as it produces the | profitably exist in the Southern States. 
same article at a less cost than its poorest competitor. The reason for this is that high paid laborers, besides 
Now if this profit—economy in the cost of production—| being more intelligent workers and better citizens, are 
arises from the use of superior machinery, or larger invest. | larger consumers, and consequently furnish a more ex- 
ment for raw material, or any other use of capital, it clear- | tensive, varied and permanent market for the products of 
lv belongs to the capitalist ; and if it is due to the special | capital, which is the very basis of industrial and social 
skill in management it just as clearly belongs to the man-| prosperity. In fact, cheap labor is ultimately a greater 
ager, whether he be a capitalist or a salaried superintend- | menace to the permanent prosperity of capital than any 
ent. And, on the other hand, if it is the result of superior | other power in society; high wages are always permanently 
energy or care exercised by the laborers or an improved | beneficial to the capitalist as well as the laborer and the 
methed introduced by them, then it 1s manifestly theirs be- | community. 
eause they have created it. In other words, this surplus To constantly secure a high grade of labor the wear and 
heing the result of exceptional economy exercised by some | tear or depreciation of the laborer must be provided for. 
of the factors in production, it economically belongs to the | The depreciation of labor arises in a somewhat different 
factor which praduces it and to no one else. form from that of machinery, but its effects are substan- 

It is manifest that the economic distribution of this sur. | tially the same. 
plus can never be secured by any system of percentages on Improved machines can be invented and manufactured, 
wages, salaries or capital, because it is not always pro- | but improved laborers can only be developed, One may 
duced by them in any such proportion. It may be, for in- | work a machine till it breaks down, then have a new and 
stance, that through exceptional care and exertion of labor- | perhaps a better one made to take its place. But this is 
ers a surplus is created, but through poor management or the | not true of labor. If laborers are poorly paid and over- 
use of inferior machinery or too little capital a loss has oc- | worked, and ill housed, they not only become less efficient 
curred which more than offsets the surplus created by the | themselves, but their children who are to take their places 
laborers. Now, the laborers are just as much entitled to | will be no better, and sometimes even worse. In this way 
the surplus they created under these conditions as if the | the development of superior laborers, to say nothing of 
other factors had created a surplus also, and vice versa. | superior citizens, is prevented. 

There is no more reason in economics or equity that labor- | In order to obtain the most economic service from labor 
ers should forfeit their surplus through the incompetency | it is not only necessary that laborers should have the pos- 
of capitalists than that capitalists should forfeit their sur- | sibility of good social conditions while working, but also 
plus through the incompetency of laborers. If a method | that they should retire from work as soon as they become 
can be devised by which this principle can be made work. | inefficient for their place, which is constantly occurring. 
able in society, we shall not only have the great mass of | Therg is probably no force in a factory more effective in 
wealth economically distributed through the law of wages | preventing the introduction of improved methods than the 
and salaries and other fixed costs, but we shall also have | opposition of the old workpeople. They are incapable of 
the contingent surplus distributed with the same equity to | adapting themselves to new ways of doing and are always 
those who created it. adverse to new machinery. In fact, by the time a laborer 

Now, it is exactly here that my method of economic dis. | has reached the age of fifty-five or sixty years he has gen- 
tribution of earnings differs from the popular method of | erally passed the point of economic efficiency. 
profit sharing. Profit sharing would divide the surplus | It may be said that he should then be discharged and a 
uniformly among all, according to the amount thev receive | younger man put in his place, but this policy is neither 
in wages and salaries or capital invested, whether they | humane nor economic. It is inhumane because it throws 
help to create the surplus or not. By this means the in. | the laborer upon the world at a time when he has become 
competent gets as great a share of the surplus as the com- | incapable of earning aliving, making of him either a pauper 
petent. The surplus earnings of the wisest capitalist may | or a beggar. This is socially degrading ; it tends to stamp 
in this way go to careless Jaborers, and conversely the sur- | out the manhood and destroy the individuality, dignity 
plus earnings of the most intelligent and skillful laborers | and freedom of the citizen. On the other hand, to avoid 
may be swallowed up by the poor investments or incompe- | this calamity Jaborers are tempted and even taught to 
tent administration of capitalists. Indeed, this is the rock | restrict their standard of living to the narrowest limits 
upon which so many so-called profit sharing experiments that something may be saved for that ‘‘rainy day.’’ To 
have foundered. this end women desert their homes for the shop and 

The capitalist having failed to keep pace with the latest | children are hurried into the factory when they ought to 
improvements is unable to producea profit. Then in order | be inschool. Thus in the name of false economy the high- 
to maintain his position he begins to withhold from the | est interests of home life are neglected, ignorance is per- 
workmen the profit they may have created and finally to | petuated and the social advance of the laborers is pre- 
make up for his own deficit tries to reduce wages. Against | vented. It is uneconomic because all this hinders the 
this last straw the laborers strike and the scheme goes to | growth of intelligence and integrity, so indispensable to 

eces. efficient workmen, 

This is the history of many profit sharing experiments. In order, therefore, to obtain the best result from labor- 
Of course the failure is all charged to the ingratitude of | ers they must not only live under good conditions while 
the laborers. They should have been willing to accept | working, but they must be placed beyond the fear of want 
lower wages in order to save the capitalist. To my mind | in their old age. To secure this a labor depreciation or 
this is all wrong; a reduction of wages is a step backward | insurance fund should be made an established part of the 
which laborers should never be expected to take. cost of production, just the same as depreviation for ma- 

Now the system I have adopted proposes to give to each | chinery is provided for now, ° 
factor all the surplus of profit it creates, whether the other | From this two important advantages are obtained: (1) 
factors have any or not. If the laborers in any department | Laborers can be retired without becoming paupers when 
through exceptional effort have created a surplus they | they cease to be profitable factors in production, or when 
shouid receive it, without reference to whether the laborers | they reach what economists call the stage of “diminishing 





returns.’”’ (2) Their future being assured, laborers would 
feel safe in keeping their wives at home, sending their 
children to school and otherwise living up to the fullextent 
of their income. Thus, instead of constantly trying to 
restrict their standard of living to provide for old age, they 
would have every inducement for extending it, which would 
tend to increase their intelligence, social character and in- 
dividuality, and develop not only more efficient laborers, 
but a higher manhood and superior citizenship among «ur 
people. 

I therefore regard labor insurance as a necessary feature 
of any continuously profitable system of production. Not 
as a part of the economic distribution of earnings, but as 
a means of permanently securing surplus earnings to dis- 
tribute either to laborers or capitalists. Accordingly in 
addition to my method of economic distribution of earn- 
ings, and as an important aid to it, lhave adopted a system 
of labor insurance. 

I commenced these experiments in 1876. The plan for 
insurance is based upon the accepted actuary tables of life 
insurance companies and has two features. One is a regu- 
lar life insurance policy to provide for the family in case of 
death of the worker ; the other is a pension fund to pro- 
vide for the contingencies of accident or other forms of 
incapacity while living. The life insurance provides every 
employé with a $1,000 policy for every five years of con- 
secutive services until the amount reaches $3000. 

The pension fund entitles every employé to a pension 
when disabled for work from accident or old age, in a prog- 
ressive ratio, beginning with 50 per cent. of his wages. 
In case of accident the pension begins at once, and in case 
of old age after 10 years’ service, rising at the rate of 10 
per cent. every three years until his full wages are reached. 

The system of economic distribution of earnings as I 
said, is largely a matter of bookkeeping. As in any wel) 
ordered establishment, we have a known unit of cost of 
production, which has been ascertained by continued ex- 
perience and which is acted upon as the basis of doing 
business. And with a scientific system of bookkeeping this 
established cost per unit (under existing methods) is just as 
definitely known in every department as it is for the whole 
establishment. 

If any important departure from this established cost 
per unit of product occurs, creating a surplus or a deficit, 
it is credited to those who produce it. For example, if by 
a special purchase of raw material the cost per unit is re- 
duced, the increased product or surplus is credited to the 
management, If a similar result is due to a larger invest 
ment of capital or better machinery, the profit goes to 
capital, 

On the other hand, if any workman introduces an im- 
provement all the surplus above the cost of making the 
change arising from such improvement is credited to him 
as his surplus earnings. Again, if at the end of the year an 
increased product has resulted in any given department or 
in the whole establishment, and noimprovements or econo- 
mies have been introduced by capital, it is clear that the 
surplus is due to the greater care and, economy exercised 
by the workmen, and the profit all goes tothem. If the 
management, in buying raw material, selling finished prod 

ucts or bad investments create a deficit, the loss is debited 
to capital ; and if the result of such bad management does 
not create an actual deficit, it will still be clear that but 
for that bad judgment there would have been a surplus to 
that amount, thus proving that the workmen had produced 
a surplus over their wages, which they must receive by 
putting theentire loss caused by bad management on those 
who createdit. And in the same way if any loss is created 
by carelessness of employés by excessive waste, dimin 

ished quantity of work, damage to machinery orto finished 
goods, &c., such loss is, of course, charged to them and de. 
ducted from their surplus earnings, but never from their 
wages. 

It will be seen that by this method of economic distribu- 
tion of earnings, accompanied by a well regulated system 
of insurance, we have a system of industrial relations which 
are at once economic and equitable. 

This system cuts the entire ground from under socialism; 
first, by guaranteeing laborers against the menacing con- 
tingencies of accident, sickness and old age ; and, second, 
in addition to giving them the full wages established by 
their social standing of living, it also gives them all the 
profit or surplus product they create. It is also entirely 
free from philanthrophy and paternalism, giving nothing 
to anybody except what he produces, and exacting from 
nobody anything but full, requited service. It places a 
premium upon intelligence and energy, stimulates individ. 
uality, integrity and social freedom, and tends to elevate 
the social life and character of all concerned. It is econo. 
mic, equitable and co-operative, making the welfare of all 
the interest of each, and if generally adopted, I believe, 
would soon remodel our industrial relations upon the basis 
of a broad, permanent and truly progressive social dem- 
ocracy. 








—William P. Wood, of Wood Brethers, Pittsfield, Mass., bas just teen 
elected an alderman of the city. 

~Richardson & Co., piano and organ dealers, Wercester, Mass., have 
gone out of business and joined the new Cobleigh Company's piano case 
factory at Leominster, Mass. 

—A large ¢+é dansant will be given at Sherry’s next Saturday afternoon, 
January 28, from 4 till 7 o’clock, by Mrs. Charles Healy Ditson, of 17 East 
Thirty-eighth street. Mrs. Ditson will also be at home on Wednesday 
afternoons during the season. 

—The World’s Fair Annunciator Company, of Detroit, Mich., made an 
offer to herald the fact of the opening of the world’s fair 1n all towns and 
cities of amy considerable size on both sides of the Atlantic. The com 
pany proposed to reproduce the opening concert by means of music boxes. 
These would be placed in halls in the different cities, and they would be 
set going when President Harrison presses the electric button which wil} 
start in motion the machinery of the exposition. 

—William H. Ayres and Henry Schroeder, Whipple Barracks, Ariz. 
Ter., have secured a patent on violin bows. According to this invention 
the frog has a recess adapted to receive the ends of the hair, and a wedge 
shaped block fitting in the recess is adapted to press and lock the hair in 
place on one of the walls of the recess, a cover being fitted to slide on the 
under side of the frog. The device is simple and durable in construction, 
and permits of readily and securely fastening the hair in bows for violins, 
violas, violoncellos, bass viols, &c.—** Scientific American.” 

ANTED-—A piano salesman with ability, energy, education and ad- 
dress is open for an engagement as traveler with a good house, 





Al references. Address ‘* Successful,’ care of Musicar Courier, 
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SMITH & NIXON. 


ESSRS. H. W. CRAWFORD and J, G, Ebersole 
—otherwise known as Smith & Nixon—of Cin- 
cinnati, who were in this city on Thursday, spent Fri- 
day in Boston and have since returned to the West. 
The firm is making preparations to occupy its new 
warerooms in Cincinnati about February 1, and is ar- 
ranging to have the new premises artistically deco- 
rated and furnished. The opening will take ‘place 
about February 15 to 20, no date having as yet been 
set. 

Messrs. Crawford and Ebersole tell THE MusiIcAL 
COURIER that they are thoroughly satisfied with the 
operation of their system of sales and rents, and that 
if conducted as it should be the long time payment 
system must necessarily be satisfactory, Any at- 
tempt to conduct it without rigid rules and a rigid 
adherence to the same must necessarily lead to 
trouble. 

In these views they are upheld by others whose ex- 
periences run in the same direction, and the history 
of the business also shows conclusively that Messrs. 
Smith & Nixon are correct in their premises and 
conclusions, 

The vast amount of business done by this house 
and its success under the active management of 
Messrs, Crawford and Ebersole; the enormous num- 
ber of pianos purchased and disposed of by them ; 
the smooth running of the commercial machinery 
(to coin an expression), and the large and broad gen- 
eral methods of the firm, its branches and connec- 
tions—all these phenomena of trade are erected on a 
firm basis of mercantile principle from which the 
house will not deviate. , 

It is indeed a pleasure to find a piano distributing 
firm like Messrs, Smith & Nixon firmly and unaltera- 
bly adhering to fixed laws, and theirsuccessshould be 
a lesson for all houses that permit lax methods to be 
introduced at the suggestion or pleading of an agent 
or a salesman or partner even, One price system— 
fixed terms of sales, prompt collections of outstand- 
ing indebtedness, rigorous treatment of delinquents, 
clean and concise bookkeeping and straightforward 
methods generally—will prove just as successful in 
the piano trade as in any other. 

Messrs, Smith & Nixon should be congratulated on 
occupying new and larger premises in which they will 
expand their trade, if for no other reasons than the 
logical result that emanates from the conduct of 
trade upon the basis of legitimate trade laws and 
principles. 





OVERPRESSURE. 


pa SRS 
N a recent number of the “Herald” appeared a 
timely article on the folly of exhausting vitality 
and life in the pursuit of wealth or position. The 
article was suggested by the sudden collapse and 
death of Senator Plumb, a man of vigorous physique, 
great endurance and unyielding persistence. Many 
others were instanced as having pursued the same 
fatal path and a common parallel was drawn, show- 
ing that the calm sense and high reasoning power 
of these men became overcome in the feverish chase 
for prominence. 
Discretion gave place to heedless precipitance into 
mental and physical labor, and wise moderation was 
engulfed in the insensate claims of ambition. 





All that is characteristic of the American tempera- 
ment, which intolerates deliberation. And this na- 
tional feature pervades every class and division of 
mental effort. The tremendous strain under which 
many notable men exist is phenomenal, Nature 
bears with it for a longer or shorter time, according 
to individual virility, but sooner or later resents the 
intrusion upon vital force and deals the blow seldom 
recovered from. Vitality has its limitations, and it is 
but a question of degree in particular instances. 
Physiologically it may be expressed in this manner: 
When the recuperating forces fail to replenish ex- 
hausted matter declension in health has begun. If 
the process of exhaustion is carried on and the waste 
is greater than the replenished power, weakness and 
disintegration begin their fatal work. The individ- 
ual may be unaware of it, and herein lies the chief 
danger. Without the red signal lantern warning a 
full stop disaster inevitably follows. 

The above is mere generalizing, but serves our 
purpose as a text. 

In the musical instrument industry are many men 
whose phenomenal labors have seriously undermined 
their vital forces, yet they may know it not. The in- 
citement of competition, the desire to achieve suc- 
cess, the paramount ambition to shine as leaders act 
as constant incentives to renewed “efforts. They are 
unceasing in pursuit of their work, and we know 
whereof we write when we declare that men we know 
well are to-day carrying physical and mental burdens 
too great for safe continuance, It is time that some 
call a halt and carefully review their condition, Bodily 
vigor will inevitably yield to the strain, and much of 
the work should and would bear subdivision. 

It is natural for an active workman to believe that 
he alone is competent to carry the burden and re- 
sponsibilities of to-day’s intense strain. The history 
of the world has proved a million times that no man 
is indispensable. Work, to paraphrase Tennyson's 
words, ‘‘goes on forever,” and whenever vacancies 
occur in the ranks other capable men are found to 
fill them. Let those who are leading overstrained 
lives reflect upon this. 

In the article last week on the “Ethics of Sales- 
manship,” this paper discussed the real necessity for 
educating young men to occupy strong positions in 
the music trade. There is plenty of room for them, 
as is evidenced by our illustration above that some 
men are performing labors of such gigantic nature 
that it cannot be otherwise than injurious. It is 
criminal folly to shorten life insuch a manner, Think 
of it, you overpressed gentlemen of the trade; divide 
your labors, and prolong your lives for a continuance 
of the work which has already conceived wealth and 
position for you. A dead man is only useful as an 
example. 


RICE— Wanted the price of 50 to 100 square pianos of good makes, no 
less than 7 octaves, factory repaired or in good condition. Price 


tended for shipment. Address “ Square,’’ care of this paper. 
ATENT-—I have a patent ona piano to weight the keys scientifically 


without the old-fashioned “leads.” For sale for cash, as Iam not | 
engaged in the piano business, and will not trouble with shop rights or 
royalties. Address ‘“ Lead,” care of Tue Musicat Courier, 25 East | 


Fourteenth street, New York. 


ANTED—A good, reliable man, who has had twelve years'~experi- terests ; one who isalso a double entry bookkeeper and correspondent, 


ence in the piano and organ business as salesman and tuner, 
would like a situation with some good house in the West. Can furnish 
reference if required. Address “ A.,’’ care of Musica Courier, 


ANTED—A piano tuner, action and tone regulator, 
who has had 30 years’ experience and who can give the very | 


highest reference, wants a place ina large or growing firm in the West, 
Southwest or South. Mild climate necessary on account of condition of 
a member of the family. Address" Climate,” care of this paper. 





| piano of medium grade. The name is not required 
| care of Tue Musicat Cover 





ESSRS. JARDINE are now building a very 

fine organ for the new Trinity Church, of Detroit, 

this magnificent church being the gift of Mr. Jas. E. 

Scripps, editor of the ‘‘ Evening News,"’ of that city, while 
the organ is the gift of his brother, Mr. Geo, Scripps. 

They are also finishing a very fine and large organ for 
the new West End Presbyterian Church, of New York. 

One of the finest organs in a private house has just been 
completed for Mr. James Lowe, of Manchester, England. 
It contains three manuals, 31 speaking stops, 21 piston 
knobs, placed between the manuals, 9 couplers and 10 com- 
bination pedals, each manual being in its own swell box. 
The console is brought out 20 feet from the organ, It was 
built by Lewis, of London, and was epened recently by 
Mr. Alexander Guilmant, of Paris, in a program embracing 
some of his own compositions and selections from Bach, 
Berlioz, Liszt, Salome Lemmens, Schumann and Dubois. 
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Failures. 

Gilbert G. Purda, piano action maker, Boston, 791 Tre- 
mont street, Boston, and Cambridge, has gone into insol- 
vency. 
unknown amounts. 
chandise sold by the debtor when he was in the provision 


He owes about $2,190, exclusive of two claims of 
The assets are some accounts for mer. 


business. 
se 

Fremont, Neb., January 16,—The music house of T. W. 
Gibbons was closed last evening under a chattel mortgage 
held by Herman Sontag, of New York, for $319,20, and 
other smaller claims aggregating $190.13. The assets will 
easily pay the obligations. 

: ’ . 

Blasius’ Window. 

HERE is a scene in the show window of 
Blasius & Sons, northwest corner of Eleventh and 
Chestnut streets, that irresistibly attracts the attention of 
the passers-by, and which, after the first glimpse, renders 
them reluctant to leave such a picture of warmth, beauty 

and melody as 1s there portrayed. 

Imagine a drawing room, the walls hung with rare cur- 
tains and portiéres, some of them of almost fabulous value ; 
a cheerful fireplace, in brass and art tiling, the floor cov 
ered with the softest of carpets; fur rugs and cushions 
strewn about in profusion, and on the right a magnificent 
Blasius grand piano, a veritable triumph of the piano 
maker’s art, not only in excellence of finish and beauty of 
outside case, but also in tone and durability. To the left 
of the instrument, and apparently only awaiting the open- 
ing chords from the accompanist’s skillfal fingers, stands a 
lady, clad in an imported evening costume of pale ashes of 
rose silk over beaded panels of a deeper tint. 

The furniture, vases, pictures and easels which help to 
decorate this temple of music and art are all harmonious 
in tint and artistic in design. 

Messrs. Blasius & Sons are justly proud of this beautiful 


display, as well of the well earned reputation of the instru 
ment which bears their name. They are thoroughly in 
earnest in their desire to give to music lovers a piano made 


by workmen of this city, first class in every respect and 
combining all the improvements known to the best makers. 
So great has been their success in this direction that they 
| are about to double their plant, to keep pace with the 
orders pouring in on them, and this will, of course, necessi- 
tate a corresponding increase in their working force.—Phila- 
delphia ‘Inquirer.’ 








will secure cash payment. Include boxing and shipping, as they are in- | 


ANTED—By a piano concern here in the East, a first-class hustler 
| for the road to sell pianos and organs. Good price to the right 
| man, Address‘ Hustler,"’ care of this paper 

ANTED--A gentleman thoroughly acquainted with the piano 

manufacturing business, in which he has been engaged in various 
| capacities during about 20 years; one who knows the whole retail and 


jobbing trade of the Union, having traveled extensively in piano in 


and who understands how a piano business and factory should be con- 
ducted, wants a place, Address ‘* Confident,” care of this paper. 


ANTED-—A large Western concern intending to manufacture 
pianos desires to correspond with parties having a plant in running 
order, with the idea of purchasing scale, patterns, patents, & Must be a 


Address ** Western,” 
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Mechanical Instruments. 
Editors Musical Courier : 
HE art of music has a double function ; it is 
productive and reproductive. It has bred two differ- 
ent kinds of artists ; the one being the creator, the other 
the explainer of music, if I may use that term. The one 
composes music, the other conveys to our auricular sense 
the meaning of the compositions. The one is the com- 
poser, the other is, or should be, and in most cases is not, 
the virtuoso, 

In rare cases the two are welded into one personality, 
but that does not alter the principle of the duality of mu- 
sic, Rubinstein is still the composer, as contradistinguished 
from the virtuoso piano player Rubinstein, and as the lat- 
ter he is most interesting, for he gives us his ideas, his views 
and conceptions of the creative artists outside of himself, 
or, rather, in addition to himself. Rubinstein plays Beet- 
hoven or Chopin, and also plays Rubinstein; hence the 
magnetism of the attraction, and throughout all of it the 
composer of the ‘Ocean Symphony" and of the ‘‘ Tower 
of Babel,” &c., is a distinct individuality as compared with 
the pianist virtuoso. 

Dr. Wm. Mason, in his recent article contributed to your 
most valuable and instructive paper, has once more indi- 
cated the importance of the interpretation of the classics, 
this time in the case of Paderewski, and the discussion 
that ensued and the attention bestowed upon it distinctly 
demonstrate how important and significant a matter in- 
terpretation of music becomes in the loftier studies of the 
art, How classical or romantic or any kind or school of 
music should be expounded, elucidated or interpreted is the 
basis of polemics that fill volumes of interesting musical 
literature, and tend to keep alive the very columns of 
your very paper. 

Despite the recognition of all this state of things among 
musically intelligent beings, and parallel with the devel- 
opments of the adjuncts of productive music—the musical 
instrument—a certain class of inventors, promoters and in 
vestors have been engaged during some years in urging 
through the public prints, including your own paper, the 
advantages of mechanical music—that is to say, applying 
the interpretation of the great composers and compositions 
to devices that are based purely and, if possible, abso- 
lutely upon the action of mechanics, aided or abetted by 
such subdivisions as pneumatics, automatics and auteme- 
chanics and electricity ora crank. 

For music written in simple rhythms, such as dances or 
marches, there may be found some justification for the in- 
troduction of mechanical means of reproduction, but I 
maintain that no mechanical device within the hitherto ex- 
plored powers of human invention can reproduce properly 
the rhythmic movement of a Strauss waltz. A march may 
be reproduced mechanically, the two step rhythm going 
forward forever without change, although here also an 
accent is necessary for the first beat, but this accent can 
be provided mechanically and the dynamic effect main- 
tained. 

But outside of this the realm of mechanical music is 
limited to the merest monotonous imitations with increased 
power over the accordion played by human hands; the 
latter reed instruments can be made to express feeling, be- 
cause the player controls the expression as he momentarily 
feels it; the other pumped by the foot gives forth a large 
tone, but can only express such feeling as the man who cuts 
the paper rolls may have indented into them. For strictly 
musical emotional purposes the accordion must be preferred 
or even the tooth comb with a paper cover vibrating be- 
tween the lips of the street gamins of olden days. 

In the next place the instruments are nearly all five 
octaves and the transposed music, originally written for 
orchestra or the piano, is brought forcibly into the con- 
densed limits of five octaves, and as portions of the upper 
octave and lower octave are frequently useless the great 
classics are cut down still more to retain a semblance of 
their former forms. 

No such thing as tone color or timbre exists in these 
mechanical devices. The poetic charm of an orchestral 
work is in many instances centred in the instrumentation, 
the distribution of tone color being a great art. In these 
instruments the same reed quality displaces all other 
colors and the monotony becomes offensive to a cultivated 
ear and distorts the education of the youthful ear. 

Moreover, there is no necessity for further impulse or 
ambition, and the poor deluded man or woman who once 
becomes seduced by these instruments is necessarily fallen 
from a high estate and cannot be reformed. The heel and 
toe or the crank or the dynamo will do the work for the 
brain, and the brain can finally have a rest from this hot 
pursuit after good music, It will be dished out for you'by 
the foot, the yard or the mile as you lie on your couch, and 
you can be rocked to sleep under its sweet influences ; and 
if you should happen to have an inclination for music at 
meals you can have a machine attached to your chair or 
your table, and it has been known to be used in the bath- 
room—I believe a wealthy New Yorker has had one of 
the instruments with electric motor put into his lavatory, 

The commercial side of the venture is centred in the 





paper mills can turn out paper, The machines for punch- 
ing the holes are all patented and you can get anything, 
from Beethoven, Bach, Wagner ¢¢ a/. up to ‘‘ Annie Rooney” 
or ‘‘ Throw Him Down, McClusky.’? The machine punches 
Wagner the same as it does Braham, and if the rolls after 
a while become ragged or mutilated you can get new ones, 

It is the music roll industry that is really depended upon 
to keep the thing going, for as the rolls wear out, or as 
new ‘ pieces ’’ appear, or as the repertory increases, or as 
the monotony of those rolls already in use by purchasers 
of the instruments becomes unbearable, the sales of the 
new music increase, and the revenue is looked for from 
these sources, all tending toward a bigger demand for the 
rolls. 

There are differences of detail in the various mechanical 
musical instruments, but the underlying principle is the 
same. Incase there are any advantages in one over the 
general defects of the whole class I should like to know it. 

MusIcus. 


Trade Notes, 

--Mr, James M. Starr is confined to his house with the grip. 

—Mr, S. B. Shoninger, of New Haven, has been resting at Lakewood, 

Dr. M, A. Atkinson, of Cameron, Mo., is now in the piano and organ 
business, 

—Samuel Thurston, of Portland, Me., is pushing the Behr piano as his 
leader. 

—Mr. Ion Arnold has accepted a position as salesman with Lyon, Potter 
& Co., of Chicago. 

—Mr. Theo, Pfafflin, of Chickering & Sons,-is at Burlington, Ia., to-day 
on his way to the Pacific Coast, 

—Mr. Frank King, representing the Wissner piano, will leave here for 
the Pacitic Coast at the end of this week. 

—Mr. W. A, Faucette is the genéral agent for the sale of the Starr 
pianos, with headquarters at Louisville, Ky. 

—W. W. Phillips & Co., of Hillsboro, Tex., have dissolved, C. H. Hun- 
ton retiring. The firm continues in business, 

—Daniei Dahill, of Chillicothe, Ohio, now in the notion business, has 
also gone into the music business. A notion of his own. 

—T. H, Cable, of Hampton, Ia., is doing a large piano and organ trade. 
He operates in Franklin, Hardin and Cerro Gordo counties. 

~—Mr. W. H. Bush, of W. H. Bush & Co., the Chicago piano makers, 
who has been ill with the grip since 1891, is reported as convalescent. 

—Mr. Albert Behning sends word that his wife presented him with a fine 
boy on the morning of January 15. This is an addition tothe third gen- 
eration of the Behnings, 

—Mr. Charles Hinze, formerly secretary of the Rice-Hinze Piano Com- 
pany, of Chicago, has entered the employ of A. Reed & Sons, with which 
firm he was associated some years ago. 

—A daintily colored card, beautiful for a window hanger and issued by 
F, L. Raymond, manufacturer of the United States organ, at Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been sent to this office and is acknowledged with thanks, 

—Mr. Henry F. Miller states that the cash sales of the H. F. Miller Com- 
pany amounted to $45,000 in the month of December. Mr. Henry F., 
Miller is not merely somewhat of an exaggerator, he is simply an unquali- 
fied dandy. 

—Mr, Colburn F, Buck, who has been employed by D. P. Faulds and D. 
P. Baldwin & Co. at Louisville, and who is now with Smith & Nixon at 
that point, is also a member of the Philharmonic Orchestra, a local organ- 
ization, and was recently elected a member of the board of directors, 

—Mr, Harry H. Smith is in the city on a visit for a few days. He is now 
engaged in the music business in Greenville, S. C., where the firm of Smith 
& Jackson does a nice and growing business, Both Messrs, Smith and 
Jackson are old Athens boys, and their success elsewhere will always be 
noted with pleasure in the Classic City.—Athens, Ga., ** Banner,”’ 

—W. L. Ray, agent for the Chickering pianos, located in the Hotel 
Vincent Block, on his return to Saginaw Tuesday found his stock of goods 
in the care of a constable, having been attached by the proprietors of the 
Saginaw ‘‘Star,"’ because of an advertising account. The bill was set- 
tled. Mr. Ray has decided to move from the city and will go East, his family 
remaining here during the winter. J. F. Barrows, of the West Side, will 
represent the Chickering hereafter, and the stock of instruments will be 
transferred to him.— East Saginaw “ Courier-Herald.” 

—Wnm, Larison has joined E. Plotts in the conduct of the Gem Piano 
and Organ Company, a stencil concern, at Washington, N.J. The re- 
ining i of the Gem Company, which failed last year, 
amounting to about $1,000, Mr. Plotts promises to pay. After he has 
done so the trustee will be discharged. The failure of the company should 
have shown these people that there is no money in stenciling, and yet 
they propose to continue that kind of business. If they don’t get out of it 
let it be hoped that they will fail again. 

—Messrs. Stettner & Koch, with their handsome salesrooms, 51 North 
High street, are to be congratulated on securing the agency here for the 
celebrated Krell pianos, These instruments are the finest productions in 
the market, and are fully warranted for six years, Every person desiring 
to purchase a fine piano will make no mistake when they order one of 
them, as their fine tone and exquisite workmanship are something that 
will prove to be a great advantage in their favor, These gentlemen 
have already placed the Krell in some of the finest residences in this city, 
where they are greatly appreciated and give entire satisfaction.—Colum- 
bus ** Daily Press.” 

—The B. Dreher’s Sons Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, havea plain, 
hit-from-the-shoulder way of advertising, as is evidenced by a column 
long list of names of purchasers which they publish in the ‘* Leader ” and 
“Herald,” with the following blunt introduction: “ In the month of Decem- 
ber we surpassed all expectations, and our piano and organ sales were 
something remarkable, having sold 80 pianos and 18 organs, Small 
dealers doubt this enormous business, and we publish a complete list of the 
buyers. Competitors, take out your customer book and mark off the 
following names, as they have purchased and all are well satisfied.” 

—Hudson & Booth, our leading musical instrument dealers, have just 
sold to Mr. H. N. Kehler a very handsome mahogany case Steck upright 
cabinet grand piano. The price of the Steck, of course, is away up in G ; 
but its superior cannot be found, and this particular instrument is among 
the handsomest, if not the handsomest, that ever came to Columbia. 
Messrs. Hudson & Booth have only been established a short time, but 
they certainly have built up a fine and lucrative business and one that 
many an older firm might be proud oi, They are young, bright, intelli- 
gent and pushing men; they know where and how to buy, and those 
dealing with them may always rely upon getting just what they bargain 
for. Columbia has long felt the want of just such an establishment as 
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rolls of music. They can be replenished as fast as the! that of Hudson & Booth.—Columbia, Pa., “ Daily News.” 








Charles A. White. 











FTER an illness lasting but four days, Mr, 
Charles A. White, president and founder of the 
White-Smith Music Publishing Company, died at his resi- 
dence, Hotel Howard, Columbus avenue, of pleuro-pneumo. 
nia, this morning. 

Mr. White was born in Taunton about 62 years ago. His 
parents were poor farmers, and he enjoyed but a common 
school education. The love of music seemed born in him, 
and at the age of 12 years he was possessed of a desire to 
own a fiddle, but his father being too poor to buy one for 
him, he made one out of a cigar box, 

He used to take this fiddle with him when at work in the 
corn field, and would work hard to finish noeing his row 
before the others, so that he would have a few minutes in 
which to play upon it. 

Farming was not to the taste of the boy and when 16 years 
of age he accepted an opportunity to leave the farm, Then 
he made the acquaintance of a dancing master, for whom 
he used to play the violin. When the naval academy was 
brought from Annapolis to Newport Mr. White became the 
dancing master there. 

Up to this time he had written a number of songs, none 
of which had been published. He had attended no 
concerts and knew nothing about music theoretically. 

In 1868 he, with Mr. W. F. Smith, then clerk in the music 
publishing house of Oliver Ditson & Co,, started a company 
to publish music and Mr, White’s own songs. After two 
years the firm was nearly bankrupt, but a change in the 
methods of conducting the business was made, and the firm 
thrived. The business grew until the firm became, as it 
is now, the second largest music publishing house in the 
United States, 

Last June Mr. White’s partner died, and it was only last 
week that Mr. White became possessed of his partner's 
interest in the firm. 

It was during his boyhood that the principal themes and 
melodies of many of his most popular songs came to him. 
His first success was ‘‘Put Me in My Little Bed.’’ This 
song was suggested to him by a religious picture which he 
saw in a store window, and the melody and the first verse 
were written in 15 minutes, 

The majority of the songs which he wrote were suggested 
to him by things that he saw or heard, and were aimed 
solely to reach the people. 

The song ‘‘ The Old Home Ain't What it Used to Be’’ 
was suggested to him by the returning of the negroes 
after the war to the South, where they found everything 
changed. 

Mr. White is best known as the composer of ‘* Margue- 
rite.’’ This was published about eight years ago, and over 
a million copies of the still popular song have been sold. 

Mr. White always composed his music by the aid of his 
violin.—Boston ‘* Herald,’’ January 13. 

At noon to-day at Trinity Church the solemn funeral 
rites of the Episcopal Church were held over the remains 
of the late Charles A. White, president of the White-Smith 
Music Publishing Company. 

The body of the deceased was inclosed in a casket heavily 
covered with broadcloth, and bearing the inscription : 


CHARLES A. WHITE, 
Died Jan. 13, 1892. 
Aged 62 Years. 


Along the sides of the casket were lines of smilax, and 
upon it rested two wreaths of ivy and sheaves of wheat, 
the affectionate tributes of Mr. Louis H. Ross, the music 
publisher of Boston, and Mr, C, W. Marks of Chicago. 

The pall bearers, selected from the heads of departments 
in the Boston store and branch houses, were Messrs. W. 
M. Bacon, B. M. Davison, J. J. Maguire, Ambrose Daven- 
port, N. G. Gallagher and H, P, McConnell, of Boston ; Mr. 
L. P. Maguire, of the New York branch store, and J. J. 
Himmelman, of the Chicago branch. 

The cortége was met at the church door by Rev. W, 
Dewees Roberts, assistant pastor of Trinity, who recited 
the opening psalm of the regular burial service as the 
remains were borne down the aisle. The singing was by 
the Ruggles Street Church quartet, who rendered, beside 
the usual funeral hymns, two compositions of the deceased, 
«I Alone the Cross Must Bear’’ and ‘Only Tired.’’ Mr, 
Eben H. Bailey presided at the organ. 

Among the many beautiful floral tributes surrounding 
the bier were a large pillow composed of a bed of white 
carnations, on which was a bar of music with the opening 
notes of Mr. White’s most popular song, ‘‘ Marguerite,’’ in 
violets. The border was of white roses and lilies. A 
duplicate of this tribute was from Mr, T. F. Waterhouse, 
A pillow of white carnations, bordered by white and yellow 
rose, bore the word ‘Brother”’ in violets, and was the 
tribute of the brother of the deceased, Mr. W. L. White, of 


Taunton. A large harp of roses and lilies, with broken 
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strings, was the gift of Mr. White’s grandchildren, while 
from his only son, Mr. D, L. White, there was a huge lyre 
of roses bearing the word ‘ Father,”’ in violets. A cross of 
white carnations and roses, with the words ‘At Rtst’’ on 
the base, was sent by Mrs. Smith, widow of Mr. White's late 
partner, 

The church was filled with the friends and employés of 
the deceased, many representatives of the musical profes- 
sion and the music publishing business being present. 
Among others were Messrs. W. H. Steadman, E. H. Bailey, 
the composer ; Joseph Turner, John C, Haynes, Geo. C. 
Thompson, Clarence B, Woodman, Louis H. Ross, Charles 
Thompson, A. B, Stevens, W. H. Caudy, J. A. Peck, of 
raunton; L. P. Maguire, and A, E, Pond, of New York. 

After the services the casket was opened in the vestibule 


of the church and an opportunity afforded the mourners 
and friends to look again upon the familiar features of the 
deceased, The body was taken to the Old Colony station, 
whence it was removed onthe 2.30 P. M. train to Taunton, 
the birthplace of Mr. White, and there interred.—Boston 
‘*Herald,” January 16 

The following firms in Boston closed their stores 
during the funeral services on Saturday: Miles & 
Thompson, Louis H, Ross & Co,, C, D, Blake & Co., 
Boston Music Company, L, B, Gatcomb Company, 
Jean White and W. H, Cundy. 


That Vose Hit. 


HE Vose & Sons house has been doing a 


large trade for years past. The firm became a cor 
poration and rapidly outgrew its factory facilities and en- 
larged the buildings and made more pianos than ever. The 
corporation found itself a much bigger institution than its 





STYLE 17. 


founders originally expected it to become in a short time 
and it cast about for more room, which it needed, and had to 
add stories upon its buildings to accommodate its trade 
promptly. 

The pianos sold as rapidly as they could censistently be 
made. 

They were always considered * sellers.’’ 

They made the usual impression on the trade, and the 
company decided after a while to extend its styles into 
later fashions and add another ‘seller ’’ to its line. 

The company produced its Style 17. 

It made an instantaneous and forcible hit. 

It is as well known to-day, although one of the youngest 
pianos in thetrade, as some of the oldest and most popular 
styles. 


Tuners’ Quild. 
BROOKLYN, January 18, 1892. 

Editors Musical Courier: 

HAVE four converts to the Tuners’ Guild on 

my list who are ready to meet with others at any time 
for the purpose of trying to formulate plans for organiza. 
tion, and hope to have more by the time the date for such 
meeting is set. Can we not get at least one representative 
manufacturer to meet with us? Surely the interests of 
both tuner and manufacturer are identical and both would 
derive benefit from the proposed organization. Both have 
everything to gain and nothing to lose. 

Come, come, gentlemen, don’t go to sleep over this! If 
you haven't read about this matter get the last four or five 
numbers of THe Musicat Courter and find out, Then if you 
are too tired to write a line of indorsement, send a postal 
to Tue Musica, Courter signifying your willingness to 
E. E, Topp. 


meet with us and talk it over. 


Ksuckers, 

WO Middleburgh, N. Y., farmers recently al- 
lowed a couple of traveling agents to place pianos in 

their homes signing, as they supposed, receipts for the 
same. A few days ago a Boston lawyer appeared with 
them, when they were found to be notes in payment of the 
pianos. After consulting with lawyers they settled with 
the sharpers. One party paid $400 for the instrument, the 


other paid $175 to settle. 





A Swick Scheme. 

The workmen employed by various firms doing business 
in the Spies Building, on Lincoln avenue, between 132d and 
133d streets, say that they are in dread of their lives from 
the bad condition of the structure. About 35 men are 
employed by Swick & Kelso, piano manufacturers, and by 
contractors under them, on the third and top floors of the 
building ; on the second floor the Wagner Steam Laundry 
has in daily operation two heavy Crawford machines, six 
Troy machines and one big sheet mangle. This machinery 
keeps the building in a perpetual tremor, and is constantly 
tearing holes in the 1 inch thick pine floors. Complaints 
have been made to the owner of the building, H. Spies, of 
308 East Eighty-sixth street. 

Swick & Kelso’s lease expires in three years from next 
May, but E. V. Emanuel, bookkeeper for the firm, says 
they may be compelled to close down because the action 
makers, fly finishers, varnish men and other contractors 
declare that on the expiration of their present contract 
they will not renew them in the Spies Building. 

Mr. Emanuel says that whenever a piano is rolled over 
the floor it sways and sags in a most threatening way. He 
demonstrated this fact in front of the platform on which 
the action makers work by moving gently up and down. 
The floor moved in harmony with the body and an idea 
could be obtained of the degree to which the floor would 
shake when the heavy hammers were pounding and the 
machinery directly beneath was in motion, 

The employés of the piano manufactory have requested 
Mr. Emanuel to ask for relief from the Building Depart- 
ment. An appeal there has, so far, not brought a visiting 
inspector to the building. At the department it was said 
that no complaints regarding the Spies Building had been 
received, 

The building is not more than three years old, and is 
said to have been originally constructed for a cigar factory, 
but two years ago the occupation was changed to a piano 
factory, It is said in the neighborhood that the owner of 
the building would like to transform it into a market, 
which he will do at the expiration of the present leases. 

Besides the instruments in course of construction, there 
is usually on the top floor the weight of 38 pianos. The 
rafters and joists are exposed and seem strong enough, but 
the floors and roof are, to an unpracticed eye, of flimsy 
material. 

HIS appeared in the “News” of January 14, and 
| as the statements are made by men who are 
notorious as stencil liars their can be no value at- 
tached to their statements, The “News” on the 
following day published this item : 

The Spies Building All Right. 

Mr. H. Spies is very much annoyed over the report that 
his property, the Spies Building, on Lincoln avenue, be- 
tween 132d and 133d streets, is in a dangerous condition. 
Mr. Spies declares the building to be perfectly safe, and 
cites in proof the fact that none of the tenants, except 
Swick, the piano manufacturer, has ever made any state- 
ment to the contrary. 

Mr. Spies shows correspondence with Swick which indi- 
cates that a possible reason for his aspersions of the 
building’s safety is to be found in the fact that he failed 
to get a reduction of rent or a favorable lease of the 
premises. 

The complaint of the Spies Building has been received 
by the Building Department, and Mr. Spies invites the most 
searching inspection of his building. 

Of course the Spies Building is all right, but the 
tenant Swick has damaged the property by occupying 
it. He is now engaged in openly defying the laws of 
this State by offering to stencil pianos with any 
names a purchaser may desire. See reference to this 
in another part of this paper. 

The $100 Swick boxes called pianos should be 
driven out of the market, and Spies by accepting 
Swick's offer to get out would improve the morale of 
his property. 


Stockholders Meetings. 
A, B. Chase Company, Norwalk, Ohio. 





MEETING of the stockholders of the A. 
B. Chase Company was held at the company’s office 
yesterday afternoon. The repert of Superintendent Moore 
showed that they had turned out 1,739 organs and 707 
pianos during the year just ended. This was 24 less or- 
gans and 101 more pianos than the year before. The 
average number of men employed was 192 per month, 31 
more than the year before. The pay roll amounted to 
$116,644.41 against $89,811.12 the year before, and the 
average pay of each man was $2.20 against $1.87 the year 
before. The company during the year has paid out $5,500 
in advertising and for labor $134,112, most all of the 
latter sum right here in our own city. 
The sales aggregated about $299,000, which was about 
$18,000 more than last year. The same beard of directors 





were elected to serve during the ensuing year: Calvin 
Whitney, L. L. Doud, C. W. Manahan, S. A. Wildman, H. 
R. Moore, T, F. Hildreth, Hon. C. P. Wickham. 

The business shows a profit of about 12 per cent., anda 
dividend will probably be declared at the directors’ meet- 
ing, which will doubtless be held Thursday afternoon.— 
Norwalk ‘* News.” 

Fort Wayne Organ Company. 

The Fort Wayne Organ Company elected the following 
board of directors on January 13: S. B. Bond, J. D. Bond, 
J. M. Barrett, J. H. Bass, Albert D, Bond, M. W. Simons, 
Charles E. Bond. 

The directors elected the following officers: President, S. 
B. Bond ; secretary, C. E. Bond ; treasurer and superinten- 
dent, Albert D. Bond. 

At the directors’ meeting of the Hollenberg Music Com- 
pany, of Little Rock, Ark., which was held in Chicago last 
week, the officers of the corporation were re-elected, viz: 
F, B. T. Hollenberg, president; W, D. Cook, vice-president; 
E. S. Conway, secretary. The Hallet & Davis Company’s 
interests were represented by Mr. E. M. Kimball, of that 
company. The business of the concern was found to be in 
good condition and the prospétts for the future satisfac. 
tory. 


The Trade. 

—Mrs, De Rich (listening to new prima donna at the opera)—Isn’t she 
splendid? 

Mr. De Rich (wealthy manufacturer, enthusiastically)—Grand! She's 
worthy of a place alongside of Patti in my advertisements.—Ex. 

—C, Witzman & Co., Memphis, Tenn., plain bitterly of extremely 
dull trade. 

—W. J. McGuiness, a vocal teacher at Manchester, N. H., has gone into 
the music business, 

—Thomas Harding, manufacturer of organ pipes at Millis, Mass., has 
gone out of business. 

— Mr. O. A. Kimball, of the Emerson Piano Company, is expected back 
from Chicago this week. 

~—Mr. J. N. Merrill, representing the Smith American organs in Lon- 
don, is expected here next month. 

—The Wirsching Organ Company, of Salem, Ohio, has increased its 
stock capital from $25,000 to $50,000, 

~H. A, Fisher and A. D. Ogden have formed a partnership for the sale 
of musical inst: uments at Oneonta, N. Y. 

--Prof. Frank Fuller and Edward Martin, of Webster City, Ia,, have 
gone into partnership in the music business. 

—C. W, Marvin, of Detroit, who leads with the Chickering piano, states 
that he made a clear profit of $13,000 last year. 

— Business is reported very dull by the La Crosse Music Company, that 
whole section of Wisconsin being ** under the weather.” 

~D. A. Lyerlas’ music store on Main street, Jackson, Tenn., was de- 
stroyed by fire on January 12, Loss covered by insurance. 

—An important change is impending in the Nathan Ford Music Com- 
pany at St. Paul, Minn, The particulars are not at hand. 

—The Schaff Brothers Company, of Chicago, are distributing a taste- 
fully designed calendar for 1892, for which thanks are due, 

—R. C. Munger, of St. Paul, has made so much money in real estate 
that he is not devoting much time to his piano and organ business, 

~The Wichita Music and Jewelry Company, at Wichita, Kan., with a 
capital stock of $10,000, has been organized under the laws of Kansas, 

—O. H. Michaelson, piano and organ dealer, Charlestown, W. Va., has 
leased a large wareroom and will move his stock this week to the new 
location. 

—J. D. Trevor, of the John Church Company, Cincinnati, and E, V, 
Church, of the Root & Sons Music Company, Chicago, were in Boston 
yesterday. 

—The stock of the Dominion Piano and Organ Company, at St. 
Catharines, Ont., was destroyed by fire on January 11. Loss covered by 
insurance, 

—C. S. Norris & Co., of 180 Tremont street, carry a large assortment of 
Sohmer, of Haines, of Pease and of Sterling pianos, and keep their ware- 
rooms in “ apple pie”’ order, 

—E. W. Furbush, with the Vose & Sons Piano Company, Boston, who 
has been in New Hampshire during the past week, returned to his office 
work on Monday morning. 

—Mr. J. A. Mackenzie, of Minneapolis, Minn., has secured a trade mark 
on musical instruments—No, 20,589. This probably covers the manufac- 
ture of his harp machine, 

—h is generally supposed that James A. Guest, of Burlington, Ia., is 
about to lose one of his leading pianos, the agency to be transferred to 
another firm in that section, 

—Mr. J. Burns Brown, as was previously announced, has closed his en- 
gagement with the Ivers & Pond Piano Company, of Bostou, and has 
returned from Boston with bis family. 

—Mr. Antoniode Anguera, with the W.W. Kimball Company, of Chicago, 
who has been East, is complaining of ill health. He and his family have 
gone to Asheville, N. C., to remain for a while. 

—Russell F. Barton and Levi A. Gibson, of Dayton, Wash., have gone 
into partnership for the purpose of conducting a piano and organ busi- 
ness. They have purchased a line of Mason & Hamlin pianos and organs 
to start with, 

—E,. de Anguera, formerly salesman with the Manufacturers Piano 
Company, Chicago, has been very ill with the grip at his home in Wake- 
field, Mass. Mr. Anguera appears weak and emaciated but will, no 
doubt, be in good form soon. 

—* Faces and Tastes "’ is the title of a cleverly conceived pamphlet pub- 
lished by C. J, Heppe & Son, of Philadelphia, depicting the facial charac- 
teristics of 14 varieties of customers and suggesting the various grades of 
goods they would naturally select. It is worth sending for. 

—Adolph Gollnix, the piano key maker, has moved from 502 East 
Seventy-fourth street to larger quarters at 511 East 137th street, where he 
will have a chance to increase his output and cope with the large orders 
that he has been unable to fill for want of room in his old shop. 

—An editor of a New York music trade paper was recently invited to 
luach by some Boston piano men, and among other matters the relative 
merits of the cities of New York and Boston were discussed. This kind 
of talk is usually cheap and unprofitable, but our young editor made it 
interesting by asserting that he would rather be a lamp post in New York 
than be a piano man or any other kind of a man in Boston. 
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CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for the 
Famous 


F. BESSON & CO, 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Earth. 

Band and Orchestra Music, both Foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its completeness in 
this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this country. Catalogues will 
be cheerfully turnished upon application, 

Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retail, complete in all its appointments. Every 
thing is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the finest quality 
only, My Instruments and Strings are acknowle dged to be the Best Quality obtainable, 

Some of the Many Specialties I represent : E, Rirrersnavusen (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes; 
Cotiin-Mezzin, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos; Burrat Panis (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru- 
ments, Over 1,000 Instruments constantly in stock. 

Peccatte (Paris) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows. 


BERTELING’S NEW SOLO B> CLARINET. 








Flutes, Clarinets, Oboes, &c. Boehm Flutes a Speciaity. 
Best Instruments in Existence. Utmost Satisfaction Guaranteed. Correspondence Solicitea 
Established 1848. T. BERTELING & ©O., 177 Bowery, New York, U. &. A. 








Where THE MUSICAL WORLD 
a knows the Music Publishing House of 
Do You Find CARL SIMO Music Dealer to the Court, 
th best Berlin, 5. W. Germany. 
e Markgrafenstr, 21, Known all over Europe, 
Selection of There you can find more than 700 works published 
s fortheorgan Hiscatalogue of publications alsoembraces 
Music a great number of the best works of Wilh. Berger, 
Niels W. Gade, Emil Hartmann, Arno Kleffel, Herm. 
for the Mohr, M. Moszkowski, Franz Pénitz (harp), Aug, Rein- Ask for GRATIS cata 


hard (organ), Philipp Roth (violoncelio), Emile Sauret 
(violin), X. and Ph. Schar wenka, L, Schytte, Joseph 
Weiss, Jules Zarembsky, etc., etc. 


logue and cheapest con 
ditions for export. 


A CELEBRATED CASE 


I8 MADE BY THE 


GRAND RAPIDS PIANO CASE CO. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Cabinet Organ? 





Scientific American 
Agency for 








CAVEATS 
ARKS 


DESIGN p vents 
COPYRIGHTS, etc, 


WE SOLICIT CORRESPONDENCE, 





‘ormat' Handbook write 
iy ‘ijourevreon |!§$. D., COODWIN 


7 ken out by us is brought before 
Sy public by a notice given free of charge in the 


Scientific American 


(Successor to H. J. GOODWIN) 
Manufacturer of 


PIANO SOUNDING BOARD LUMBER, 


First Quality Cherry and Maple Veneers. 


World. Gplendidiy. ust nea thei iligent 

wor en ustral Oo inte en 

man. should be without te Week kly, &: 508.8 COLTON, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. 
ear; six months. dress > m4 aE 
UBLISHERS, 361 Broadway, New York. A. M, ROBERTSON, Manager. 











BOOSEY & CO0.’S 


Brass Instruments 


WITH 


STADERMAN & FOX, 


Upright Pianos. 


1489 and 1491 Niagara 8t., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Patent Compensating Pistons, 
ARE THE OMLY 
PERFECT BRASS VALVE INSTRUMENTS 
IN THE WORLD, 
W.A. POND & CO., Agents, 
25 Union Square, New York, 


Catalogue on Application, 


CLYDE, 
OHIO. 








FACTORIES, CLYDE, OHIO. 


G C000 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WASLE 


(75 & 177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 


ier. Actions 


IMPORTANT TO PIANO DEALERS! 


THE LATEST INVENTION. 
An Adjustable Piano Mute 


that can be attached to any Upright Piano without in the least affecting the instrument or marring its appear- 
ance. It combines all the good qualities and is superior to all of the so-called ‘* Harp Stops,’ * Soft Stops,’ 
**Piano Mufflers," ‘* Bell Stops,” ** Piano Dampers" and other contrivances for softening the tones of the Piano 

Indorsed by the leading Artists and Teachers: Wm. Mason, A. R. Parsons, S. B. Mills, Dudley Buck, 
Alexander Lambert, Max LieblI'ng, F. Von Inten, S, N. Penfield, of New York; Dr. F. Ziegfeld, Wm. H. Sher- 
wood, Emil Liebling, John J). Hattstaedt, Dr. H, S. Perkins, W. S. B. Mathews, of Chicago; J. C. Fillmore, of 
Milwaukee; Ernest Perabo, of Boston, and many others, 

For further particulars and information address 


THE FREIDENRICH PIANO MUTE CO.. 


12 E. 15th STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


McCAMMON PIANO CO., 


(ESTABLISHED 1832.) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT GRAND PIANOS, 


ONEONTA, N. Y. 









































N, Y¥.) 


(Formerly Albany, 








** Whatever is worth doing at 


all, is worth doing well.” 
CHESTERFIELD, 


On this 
wise principle 
is made the 
admirable 


CORNETT 
PIANO. 


503 W. 2ist St., 
New York. 

















NORRIS & FLETCHER, 


FINE TONE 


PIANOS. 


| Creat Durability. 








Pleasing to dealer and purchaser. Send for 
llustrated Catalogue 
, | Factory AND WAREROOMS 
——MADE BY—— a ee 
THE KRELL PIANO CO 2251 to 2261 Washington St., BOSTON, 
| 
*’ | 
, aL, iLE i}ENTS WANTED 
Manufacturers of strictly first-class | LIVE, RELIABLE AGENT A NTED 
— TH E— 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


E.D.SEABURY, J ABER 


COVERER OF O R O 4 N. 


Piano Hammers, = —-- 


$62 SECOND AVE., NEW YORK. Taber Organ Co, 


N. B.—Moldings, including 














boring and | 


WORCESTEX, MASS. 





wiring, furnished if desired, 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








CHICAGO MAN UFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 
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NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


Cor. W. Chicago A Ave. & Dix St., Chicago, me 
THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other orgap 
in the market, 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 


and examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 20 East {7th St.. New York. 











@ ESTABLISHED 1857. 3- 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


— ~ MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


Grand ‘and Upright PIANOS. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited 
6” CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 








PAOTORY ; 91 and 03 B. Indiana Street; WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Avenue, 
OBRIOAGO. 


STORY & CLARK ORGAN Co0., 


Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago. 


The Largest Exclusive Organ Manufacturers, 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


Cc. A. GQEROLD, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 


Nos, 63 AND 66 NORTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 











’ 7 . # i 
Unique scale, made only for the best retail wade. In quality of tone and in ease of response unequaled in the 
whole worid. Pianos sent on trial to responsible parties. Recommendations from 
the best musical authorities on application. 
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“MATCHLESS IN TONE AND DURABILITY.” 


NEW 














‘TEE 
Lyon & Heacy ORGAN. 





FACTORY: 
Randolph St. & Ogden Ave. 
WAREROOMS. 


State & Monroe Sts. 
CHICAGO: 
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S. GROLLMAN & SONS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Stools » Sears. 


Dal 


28 6s see wk ee 
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SMITH & BARNES PIANO C0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright + Pianos, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
149 amd 151 Superior 


CHICA.HO. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE, 


d Sal 
21, as aa PLYMOUTH. ‘FLace, | CHICAGO. 
Factory : 243-251 N. Wells So 





THE POPULAR 


Bash & Gerts Piano. 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD 
SEE ONE. 





Send for Terms and Prices. 


W.H. BUSH & CO., Chicago, 


Office : 243 East Chicage Ave. 


Factory : Corner Weed and Dayton Sts. 





Clinton St., Chicago, Il 


THE THOMPSON MUSIC CO., 


Wo esaLe AGENTS FOR THE 
Mathushek and Newby & Evans Pianos, 
Clough & Warren Organs. 


Music PustisHers ann Musica Mercuanpise, 





MAN uracT URERSB. 








15to2iN 


269 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


















THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS ; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of 7. Sixteenth St., 
4+NEW ¢YORK.+ 


MANUFAOCTORIES; 
121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 


147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
~NEW + YORK. t+ 








LUDWIG & 60. 


FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT “* mega ( 








702- 704 East | 48th Street, 


NEW YORK. 
CORNISH c& COO. 


Manufacturers of 


ORGANS AND PIANOS 


WASHINCTON, N. J. 
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NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 


| NC xi to M7 a 


——ay 
WSPEC Cambridgeport | Mass. 
9 BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST. 





RAILROAD. - 








POLLOCK & CO., 
Manufacturers of Pianos, 


FACTORY, 449 W. 38th ST.. NEW YORK. 
M,. lees psiniac eat Manufacturer of all kinds of Art Emoroideries and 


PROPRIRTOR oF 4rt Effects in Fine Hand Painting. Table Covers 
-arfs, Lambrequins, Upright and Square Piano 
Covers 


Sea 
PHENIX NOVELTY A pace 
#9 0 Vulcanized ae stains 





Covers and In- 





402 Broadway, New York. strument Bags a specialty. 
Sample line of Piano Scarfs sent on approval if 
Branch: 124 Sansome St., San Franciseo, Cal. desired. Please state reference when ordering. 








BOEDICKER PIANOS, ..o, agasisiin sons 


A FIRST-CLASS PIANO AT A MODERATE PRICE. 


DEALERS, WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND TERMS, 











WESARIT E 






siRr ra 
DRE 


ORGANS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 





Te COLBY PIANO C0., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 
ERI, PA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 18 East 17th Street, with G. W. HERBERT. 


SCH WANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH) 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Years. 


977 HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER. 


ae \ PARIS AND NEW YORK. 











WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 





WILCOX & WHIfE ORGAN CO., 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
BUSINESS KSTABLISHED IN 1851. 


C. S. STONE, 


Manufacturer of First-Class 


UPRIGHT 


FIANO CASES 


ERVING, MASS. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY 


Piano Plates 








~AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Avenue D and 11th Street, 


MANUFACTORY, 
125 to 135 Raymond St., 


BROOKLYN, N.Y 





BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
i771 Broadway. 
utactery. 


| 


Address al) Bew York communicstions te the Man 
Breokiyn 


CHICAGO, ILL., 


290 & 292 Fulton st.,, 410 State Street. 


BROOKLYN, WN. ¥Y. 





Brapevey Music Hair, 





BROTHERS’ 
PIANOS 


2 
OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 
Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone, 
Catalogues and Price te tha Trade Furnished om 
Application 
FACTORIES: GRAND RAPIDS AND MUSK 





GON, 


KRAKAUER BROS, 


MICE H. 








MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pian 
FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


159 and 161 East 126th St., 
NEW YORK. 


JAMES BELLAK. 


1129 Chestnut Street 
PHIL ADELPHIA, PA, 


H.R. KNOPF 


ARTISTIC 


Row and ee Hue, 


Fine Old Violins 


OF ITALIAN, 
FRENCH, CERMAWN AND 
ENGLISH MAKERS. 


92 Third Ave., N. Y. 


H 





and 


A Large Assortment Always on 








26 Warren St., New York, 


Particulars on application to 
me Moe geretel ie Ds 





NEw YORE. 


BROMAN STRINGS AND FINE OLD BOWS 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








; Pitch in Vancouver. 


Vancouver, B, C., January 1, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courter; 


WANT a standard A tuning fork,-435 vibra- 

tions. I amthe only resident tuner, and tune for all the 
leacing families, the two opera houses, the C. P. R. steamers 
to China and Japan, and the singers and instrumentalists gen- 
erally rely on me; and ever since the piano manufacturers 
agitated the question of a standard pitch I have talked the 
matter up to my patrons and represented the advisability 
of establishing a uniform pitch in Vancouver as a benefit 
to themselves and myself, both now and in the future. I 
have met with such success that several have asked if I 
have obtained a fork, and 1 must get one at once. There 


is no agent here. The only music store here is run by a 
firm which does not take enough stock of the importance of 
the question, and they are selling forks to customers just 


as they arrive here. If you wish I would take the agency of 
My pitch I have taken from a Mason & 
Iam writing to some of the Eastern Can- 


selling them. 
Hamlin organ. 
idian manufacturers to see if they are going to adopt 435. 
Awaiting an early answer, I remain yours truly, 
J. E. Fintayson, 
Box 141, Vancouver, B.C. 


A Card. 

1 and 3 UNION SQUARE, / 

New York, January 1, 1892. | 
BEG to inform you that I have been appointed 
manager of the American branch of Edwin Ashdown, 
Limited, music publishers, and that it is my intention to 
keep a full stock of the well-known publications of this 
celebrated English house, which amount to more than 25,- 

ooo works in all branches of musical composition. 

A full stock has not hitherto been kept in the United 
States, and much difficulty has been experienced in obtain. 
ing the less known, but not less valuable, publications of 
Edwin Ashdown, Limited, All important issues of the 
company will in future be copyrighted in the United States, 
and the original editions of all other works which have not 
been or may be copyrighted therein will be supplied by 
me at the same rates as the American editions, while the 
admitted superiority of such original editions will, I hope, 
secure to me a share in the sale thereof. 

Any of the following catalogues: Part 1, piano; part 2, 
vocal; part 3, harp, guitar, concertina; part 4, violin, 
violoncello, orchestra, &c.; part 5, flute, cornet, clarionet, 
&e.; part 6, organ, harmonium, will be mailed free to your 
lam, dear sir, 

Percy ASHDOWN, 


addfess upon application. 


Yours faithfully, 


Gabler Catalogue. 

S IME fine work has been turned out by the 
Ketterlinus Printing House, of Philadelphia, in the 
piano catalogues of many years past, but it would be diffi- 
cult to point to a more beautifully printed book than their 
last issue of the catalogue of Ernest Gabler & Brother, 
Lying among a miscellaneous assortment of catalogues on 
a dealer's counter the ‘Gabler’ would be picked out by 
nine out of ten people, because of its attractive cover, the 
front of which, in drab, white and gold, shows an exquisite 
cut of a grand piano surrounded by anartistic design, and the 
back of which presents a miniature picture of the factory. 
The book itself contains an introduction, a sketch of the 
firm of Ernest Gabler & Brother, and views of a partially 
stripped piano, seven illustrations of uprights, two of 
squares and twoof grand pianos, together with an unex- 
celled collection of testimonials of practical musicians and 
piano dealers, of which the following will serve as fair 








san: ples : 
Jas. Batak, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Ernest Gabler & Brother 
Gentiewen-—It is certainly a very scarce occurrence that a business 
conn ction lasts over 8 years without the slightest disturbance or even 


the least difference of opinion, It isa proof of the excellence of goods, 
the permanent progress with the improvements of the times and particu- 
larly the strictly prompt and reliable treatment on the part of the manu- 
facturer if the dealer is able to continue for such a long time to get his 
supply from the same source. 

It gives me great pleasure to assure you that it is the greatest encour- 
agement for me to sell a piano that gives such unanimous satisfaction as 
the Gabler piano, 1| find that families after 15 or 20 years, when their 
daughters get married, ask for the same make which they used when 
children, Such cases are very frequently repeated in my busi with 
your make of pianos, and I hope and wish that my connection with your 
house may continue as long as my business is conducted under my own 
guidance or under that of my children, 

Yours truly, 





James Beira. 
ee 


M, Sreinerr & Son, Boston, Mass, 
Messrs, Rrnest Gabler & Brother, New Vork: 

Genriumen— Within the last 80 years the art of piano playing has made 
rapid strides forward, and has thus increased the popularity of the piano 
to such an extent that manufacturers have been stimulated to produce a 
superior instrument. 

The United States of America has taken the front rank in the manufac- 
ture of first-class pianos, and no other country, not even music loving 
Germany, expends as much money for pianos, 

When we consider the present great demand for superior instruments 
we need not be surprised at the great competition among piano dealers. 
It is natural that each dealer should desire to control an instrument which 
can compete with the trade at large and give genera! satisfaction, first, on 





account of its superior make, and, second, on account of its price. If he is 
able to control a piano combining these two essential qualities his success 
is assured. 

It is now more than 15 years since we selected the Gabler piano as the 
one which would best suit our trade and our customers, and when we pre- 
ferred it to all others we did so with the conviction that our choice would 
be advantageous to us and a benefit to our large trade in the New 
England States. We have not been disappointed in our expectations, and 
we can give after a fair trial this testimonial to the Gabler piano, that itis 
an instrument of great tone, elasticity of touch and of such perfect con- 
struction as to be impervious to climatic changes. The Gabler piano dur- 
ing all this time has given the utmost satisfaction, and its intrinsic worth 
has aided us to sell it to hundreds of amateurs, professional players and 
teachers, Unlike many other pianos the Gabler piano improves by usage, 
and in the enjoyment of its musica! excellences the performer forgets the 
weariness of long continued practice. P 

Although your instruments are now renowned for their superior quali- 
ties you endeavor to improve them still more, and thereby enable your 
agents to defy competition. We are now waiting to receive, when our 
turn comes, our supp'y of your newly invented grand pianos, and in the 
meanwhile we hope that you will be successful in your noble mission to 
give the world a perfect pianoforte. 


Yours respectfully, M. Sreinert & Son. 








The First Gun. 


TWO FREE TICKETS 
TO THE 


WORLD'S FAIR AND RETURN, 





We propose to present to some one of our 
customers two tickets to the World's Fair. 
Any person who has bought or does buy 
either a piano or organ of us stands an 
equal show of getting the above present. 
Come in and we will tell you all about it. 
We represent the following well-known in 
struments: Weber, Emerson and Everett 
pianos, Estey and Story & Clark organs. 
Everything in the music line. The only ex- 
clusive music house in Seattle. O. E, Perris 
& Co., 1008 Front street, Seattle, Wash. 


ETTIS & CO., as will be seen from the card 
P reproduced above, are the first house in the music 
business to start a plan of advertising which will doubtless 
become both popular and profitable as the time for the 
opening of the World’s Columbian Exposition approaches, 
But then this ‘* previousness’’ is nothing new with Pettis & 
Co., for they have long been known as among the most 
enterprising dealers on the Pacific Coast. 


Cerman Trade Notes. 

H ted now both dealers and manufacturers 

are working hard to execute all the orders that they 
have on hand ; but it is an undoubted fact that the Christ- 
mas trade has not for years past been so dull as this sea- 
son. Of course there are many different reasons assigned 
to account for the fact; but there is little doubt that the 
two chief factors are the perplexingly uncertain condition 
of the political atmosphere and the late disturbances in 
the financial world, which have compelled many who could 
afford to gratify any whim to look at both sides of a sov- 
ereign before parting with it. 

At least one of the remarkable instruments to be shown 
at the Vienna exhibition next year will be the piano-harp, 
brought out by Lutz, of Vienna. It has been patented, 
and is described as a new instrument; but Dietz, a Ger- 
man who lived in Paris as an instrument manufacturer, in- 
vented the same thing at the commencement of the cen- 
tury. The first attempts were made with catgut strings. 
These, however, were useless for the orchestra, where, 
being exposed to great variations of temperature, they 
could not be kept in tune. Dietz employed brass strings, 
which, however, could not be brought up to pitch; and 
now Lutz has reverted to catgut strings, whereby he has 
condemned the instrument to be employed for solo music 
in private houses alone, Mr. Lutz does not pretend that 
he has exhausted his experiments, so that he may yet find 
some solution of the apparently unsolvable problem. 

Messrs, Kalbfus, of Vienna, have brought out an instru- 
ment which they call Max Schlittenbauer’s cordophon, 
whereby anyone, however faulty his musical ear, or even a 
deaf person, can tune stringed instruments, such as violins, 
zithers, guitars, &c., with perfect accuracy. The cordo. 
phon registers the vibrations of the string, thus enabling 
the eye to come to the assistance of the ear, and as it is very 
simple in construction, and does not require any mechanical 
dexterity, it may create a certain demand. 

ss? 

Messrs. Schiedmayer, piano makers, of Stuttgart (for- 
merly J, & P. Schiedmayer), have been appointed by the 
Government of Wirtemberg as the official makers of normal 
tuning forks for the kingdom, and the Government have 
directed that every school must be in possession of at least 
one such fork, This insures for the above named firm a 
certain demand for at least 2,000 tuning forks, and enables 





them to sell the forks at a reasonable price, which would 
not otherwise be the case, as the forks require to be made 
with great accuracy, in order to pass the tests of the 
Physico-Technical Institutton at Charlottenburg. Of course 
Messrs. Schiedmayer are not restricted in any way as to 
whom they may supply. It may still be interesting to note 
that America has also adopted the normal pitch of 435 
double = 870 single vibrations for the note A. Thus Eng- 
land alone now, of all civilized countries, allows every 
bandmaster to adopt his own pitch, whereby a combination 
of orchestras is rendered almost impossible. 
=** 

The syndicate of publishers of music in Paris proceeded to 
elect at their last sitting a new president, in room of Mr. A. 
Durand, whose term of office had expired, and the choice 
of those present at the meeting fell upon Mr. Maquet, head 
of the house of Brandus & Co. 

se 

At the last sitting of the Anthropological Society, in Ber- 
lin, a trumpet performance took place, the like of which 
has probably not been heard for centuries. Mr. Golm, a 
skilled amateur trumpeter, played a solo upon an ancient 
Roman cavalry trumpet, which had been dug up during 
some excavations in Grosslichterfelde, and the tones pro- 
duced by this classical instrument—which is of bronze, 
about 2 feet 6 inches long, and has the form of a large clay 
pipe—were clear and ringing. 

ed 

The musical press of Germany produced no less than 
627 new works during the month of September. Of these, 
367 were scores for instrumental music, 272 vocal music, 
and 18 literary works. The piano takes 265 of these publi- 
cations, being at the rate of nine every day in the month, 
or 72 per cent. of the instrumental novelties. The vocal 
scores may be divided into nine groups, of which solo songs 
take 126; songs for more than one voice, with piano or 
orchestral accompaniment, 107 ; church music, 18; theatri- 
cal scores, 16, and 5 books of instruction, The most im- 
portant of the literary works are, perhaps, Max Hesse’s 
‘*Musical Almanac for 1892,”” and Moritz Vogel’s **Systein 
of Notation,’’—Leipsic correspondent London ‘ Musical 
Opinion. 








A Novel Musical Instrument. 
N instrument upon which any harmonica 
player can perform, but in which the tones are pro. 
duced by strings struck and vibrated by hammers instead 
of reeds operated by air pressure is thus decribed in the 
‘Scientific American :’’ The playing portion is arranged 
similarly to a harmonica, and by the inhalation and ex. 
halation of air through the air tubes the hammers are ar- 
ranged to strike the strings in a manner similar tothe ham. 
mers of apiano. This improvement has been patented by 
Mr. Edwin P. Hicks, of McAlister, Indian Territory. The 
strings pass over bridge pieces of the sounding board and 
have their ends wound about the usual tuning pins, while a 
detachable upright, having at its upper end a mouthpiece 
similar to that of a harmonica, is secured to the base of the 
frame, a felt strip being interposed between the upright 
and the base to form an airtight joint. 

The mouthpiece has key or air openings which extend 
down through the upright and communicate with air 
chambers in the base, as shown by the arrow in the sec- 
tional view, these chambers communicating with air cylin- 
ders, one for each pair of keys or hammers. 

These keys consist of levers arranged alternately, an 
upper set being fulcrumed upon a rod supported by end 
blocks, while the lower levers are fulcrumed at their rear 
ends in a transverse bar, the operating rods, connected 
with the upper set of levers, having at their upper ends 
pistons operating in the cylinders, while the lower levers 
are connected with the rear ends of the upper ones by Z 
shaped wires. The front ends of both levers are tipped 
with felt, and arranged to strike plungers loosely held for 
vertical movement in a plunger block fitting in a cut out 
portion of the sounding board, the plungers having their 
hammer heads normally about a sixteenth of an inch be- 
low the strings. By blowing into the mouthpiece the 
pistons of the different cylinders are depressed, thereby 
operating one series of keys to throw the plungers up 
against the strings, the elasticity of the strings quickly 
throwing the plungers back to theirnormal position, where- 
by the strings are allowed to vibrate after being struck. 
By drawing in the breath, and sucking up the air in the 
chambers, the pistons are drawn up, raising the rear ends 
of the upper series of keys, and causing the adjacent con- 
nected lower levers to strike the plungers, throwing them 
in a similar manner up against the strings. The invention 
provides a combined harmonica and zither or harp-like in- 
strument designed to be of simple construction and com- 
paratively inexpensive. 








Yy abTED-ryee tuner and repairer by a large music house in 
Virginia. Good salary to reliableman. Apply at or address 237 

East Twenty-third street, New York. 

Y/ ANTED—To correspond with a music house in some thriving city 
that is in need of an experienced man in all branches of the music 

trade, who will put some money in the business when satisfied with the 

location, &c. Address “J. M. Business,” care this office. 
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W FINEST TONE, 
ESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS a 
i bes Or— ee 
“ome PIANO ACTIONS.| ieee mn 
sn at ean ena tn Set NERY Se STREET ey rau ee” warranted 
N Ww YORK. 
b. W. SHAVERNS, SON & GO PIANOS. 
+ Uap " mperteemec® AST Segoe 
Square, Grand # Upright Piano Actions,| © warerooms: 'vs Tremont sree Boston ace 
113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. cae a BERLIN, 
SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANKS, Bie, | ! “AUB & CO. omnscass, 
Lu K, MEPBURN 'G CO. Sinaummaess.| Ot tacit trmorememmre 
SOLE ACESTS OF THE U. 8. AND CABADAS FOR PAY SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE EXPORT OF 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. |PIANOFORTES AND OTHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
H Al | ET & D AVIS GO. 8 PI ANDS. -- GRAND, na and UPRIGHT, 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 


} oe Te ‘Ma Asters 


811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Kim- 


ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass, 





HASTINGS & WINSLOW, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE PIANO YARNISHES, 


Montclair, New Jersey. 


KNABE 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These agg = wo nts have been be Mpa “oe Mel ws vets for 
nearly fifty years, and upon ‘thel alon 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 





leo 











Every Piano Futty Wanwa NTED FOR Five Years, ee 
WM. KNABE & CO. my eet 
isorinnave, near 2otn st. |B 136th St and Southern Boulevard 





817 Market Space, Washington, D.C. 
22 & 24 East Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


DANIEL MORRIS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANOS. 


Various Grades and Styles. 


Circular. 


DUNLOW PLACE, 
Boston Highlands, Boston, Mass. 


A. EK. SMITH, 


Naw TORE. 





Send for 





Piano Hammer Coverer, 


330 MAIN STREET, 


CLARENCE Brooks & (0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Piano Varnishes, 


COR. WEST and WEST 12th STREETS, 
NEW YORK, 














Li RORLPING & NS 


— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


Foreign Music, 


parts and all Standard 
* Rohlfing.” 


Edition “ Peters,” 
Editions, Publishers of Edition 


The Trade thro res ut the Un States an 
supplied at Lowe am de Prices 


Write for Terme and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office : 2293 Third Ave., Room 8, New York City. 


d Canads 











MASS: 


CAMBRIDGEPORT;, 


A, P. BOTH, formerly with A. Dolge. FRED. E yout. ARS tr. 
Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Department 
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Me 0 sin Tf ARTIN GUITARS km i 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
Iz NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .@3 











For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country, They 








enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Madame Dr GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. Dz La COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr, J. P. COUPA, Mr, FERRARE, Mr. CHAS, De JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars, Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United 


States, but also in Europe, 


They still stand tnis day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars, 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURTZMANK 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 


C. KURTZMANN & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


626 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


SMITH AIGAN 


fs & PIANO Go, 


BOSTON. MASS. 











EIGES GRADE 


Pianos and Organs. 





ALSO 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 


REGAL PIANOS, 


©. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


856 and 888 Second Avonne, 
Between esd and 034 Ste., NEW YORK. 


JACOB DOLL, 


~~ MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


008, 404, 406 & 408 Bast 30th &., New York, 











KpAcn 


Grand, Square and Upright 


~PIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 
And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the A Guaranteed for Five Years. 
_—— ted Cata logue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable, 


Warerooms, 287 E. 234 Street. 
Factory, from 238 to 245 E, 23d 8t., New York. 








And Ev ery Qua ality eet ie in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 


THE JOHN CHURCH. re 
General Fac oe - CINCINNATI, °o 


HP. CARPENTER COMPANY, 


Brattleboro, Vt., U.S. A., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE HIGHEST GRADE 


REED ORGANS. 


Send for Catalogue and Outs of Two New 
and Takiag Styles. 








The Trade cordially invited to visit our Factory. 
SEVEN HOURS' RIDE FROM NEW YORK. 


¥F. CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first 8t., 


NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best 
Piano in America. §27~ Send for Catalogue. 














N. B,—Pianos not shipped before being theroughliy 
Tuned and Regulated, 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & C0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 





PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS, 


ivory and Composition 


The enly Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


Telegraph end R.R. Station: 
aeenxk CONN. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY; 


IVOoRYTOoOnN, COMN. 


Covered Organ Keys. 


M. P. MOLLER ORGAN CO. 


TWO AND THREE MANUAL 


Corel and Concert Organs 


A SPECIALTY, 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


PEASE PIANO COMPANY, 


———=== Successor to C. D, PEASE & CO, == 


MANUFACTURER OF 


-|UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


318, 320 and 322 West 43d Street, 


NEV YORE. 




















ROBT:MWEBB: 


(352 FULTON ST,, AND 9) N. Y. 


MANF'R OF GS AND 
ERS 


ELT ie Caaa on 





















W. H. WILLIAMS, Pres. W. THATCHER, Vice-Pres. A.S. WILLIAMS, Sec, and Treas, 


Tue ASTORIA VENEER MILLS. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


All Kinds of Cut? Saured Weneers. 


This company make a specialty of the manufacturing of Foplar and Walnut Lumber 
for the use of the Piano and Organ Trades. Catalogues mailed on application. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 12C East Thirteenth Street, New York City. 


Grae PIANO ACTION CO. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
NEW TORE.' 


—— 











AHLSTROM PIANOS. 
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a i % 
ESTABLISHED 1875. 


Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments, 
which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
other make. Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 
Grade Instruments. 


©. A. AHLSTROM, 


~- MANUFACTURER, * 


Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown, N. Y. 








GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 

LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 

i action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which has 


—— ESTABLISHED 1854.— 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218. 220, 222 and 224 E, 22d St., New York. 


caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED, 





WHAT SOME OF THE LEADING 
ARTISTS SAY 


WAGNER—" Everywhere acknowledged to be ex 


=~ STROK PIANOS. “ 


BSsIPOFF— The very best Piano made.” 


GEORGE STECK & €0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


CE AND WAREROOMS 





WILHELMJ—* Rank far above all possible com- 


a" Great Power, Evenness of Scale, Rich Singing Quality, 
Well Balanced Tone and Absolute Durability. 


LUOOA—"‘Are unparalleled for the majestic singing 
quality of tone which they possess.” 


Steck Hall, 11 East !4th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





JARDINE @ omy (AAG L COLE & SON, 


$18 & 320 Bast 39th St., Bow Tork, | Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST | 
GRAND ORGANS: 


Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. Y., 
And Importers of 


fs pir, ch: 
oo ve Fifth Avenue Pres. FANCY i i 
426 and 427 Bast Eighth St., Bast River, 

NWEW YORE. 















~ burgh R. C, Cathedral 








STULTZ & BAUER, 


" thirst Presbyterian, 
— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Philad Shia, 3; Trinity Ch., 
Upright and Square 


San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 
oy _' 
EePrA WoOs. 


New Orleans, 3; ge brant 
eb co and Seems 338 and 340 East Sist 8 Slst Street, New York. 


























Silver Medal Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. Two Silver Medals, London, 1885, 


G. CHEV REL, 
DESIGNS AND FIRM NAMES FOR FALL BOARDS A SPECIALTY. 


ONE GOLD AND TWO SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 188¢. 
Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels. 


ii RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 
LAWRENCE & SON PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND @&% UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


(Established in 1879.) 


Factory and Warerooms ; 699 ALBANY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Ss. J. ALL BRIGHT, 
DEALER IN FINE 


PIANO AND CABINET WOODS AND VENEERS 




















oF EVERY DESC RIPTION, 
204 Centre Street (formerly occupied by Damiets & Co.), NEW YORK. 





in JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


IWustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application, 


JEWETT & CO., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


R.M.BENT & CO. 


Square and Upright Piano Manufacturers. 


Our PATENT DETACHABLE UPRIGHTS oan be taken apart and put 
together in from THREE TO FIVE MINUTES. Specially adapted for emai! 
houses and flats. Just the Pianos for renting purposes. Our Squares are 
famous in the trade. Send for desoription and cataloaue. 


767 and 769 TENTH AVENUE, NEW YORE. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 


GUITARS “> MANDOLINS. 


Sole Agents for the Symphonion for the U. 8. 

















Piano Stools, Piano Covers, Scarfs, Artists’ 
Busts, Art Embroidery, Swiss Musical 
Boxes, Flags and Banners, Rubber 
and Fleece 
Covers, 
Wareroom 
Stools. 


T. F. KRAEMER & CoO., 


107 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK, 


Factories, STEINWAY, LonG ISLAND CITy. Adjoining Steinway Hall, 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 




















Violin Makers and Repairers. 
Importers, Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Fine Violins, &c. 


Send for handsome Catalogue, free, 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO, 16 Cooper Institute, New York. 








Ee. G. HARRINGTON! & CO., omc 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and Square eg Upright Pianofortes. 


Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone, 





FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 830 SEVENTH AVENUE. NEW YORK CITY. 








a moms 





STEINW AY 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Sreinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


EW YORE WAREROOMS, STRINWAY HALL 


Nos, 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No, 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Squaré, LONDON, W. 

















BUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK. 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, QERMANY, 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 524—653d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City, 





SESSA Ts ac een memeninsenen 
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THE 
ESTEY 
PIANO 


WILL CALL FORTH EXPRESSIONS OF ADMIRATION BY 
LISTENERS AND DELIGHT BY PLAYERS. 














Dealers will do themselves a favor by investigating its merits. 





Estey Piano Company, 


NEW YORK CITY. 





ee a 











New York Agents: 


Points Pertinent to Pianos. 


The title of C. C. BRIGGS & CO,’S latest publication—a neat little book, full 
of interest to those in quest of pianos or dealers anxious about securing the right 





kind of instrument for their trade. 


C.C.BRIGGS & CO., arana ana Upright Pianos, 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway. 


5 & 7 Appleton St., Boston, Mass. 








FELT AND SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLOCEVILLE, N. Y. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE. 





122 East 138th Street, NEW YORK. 





CONOVER 
PIANOS. 








New York Branch, JACK HAYNES in charge, 
No. 20 East 17th Street. 


JAMES M. StanR & Co, 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 








LOCKWOOD PRESS, 196 and 196 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 














